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Report of the Committee on Future Directions 


(As the Secretary’s Report Number 28, appearing elsewhere in this issue, will 
show, the Report of the Committee on Future Directions, John C. Gerber chair- 
man, was presented to the CCCC Executive Committee in Denver, November 
26, and was acknowledged with brief discussion but without action. Before 
moving for acceptance, the Executive Committee requested that the Gerber 
report, revised if the chairman so decided, be printed in the February issue of 
College Composition and Communication so that all members might read it 
carefully and be prepared to discuss it at one of the General Sessions at the spring 
conference in Cincinnati. Presiding at this General Session will be Glenn Leggett, 
Chairman of CCCC (Department of English, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington). 

Thus the Report, revised by the Gerber committee, is presented below. Mem- 
bers are urged to study it, to send Mr. Leggett their reactions, points of view 
that ought not to be neglected in the discussion, and nominations of themselves 
or others to speak to certain points. Members should also bring this copy of the 


Report to Cincinnati for reference during the General Session.) 


The Basic Purpose of the CCCC 


As stated in the Constitution of the 
CCCC, the broad object of the confer- 
ence is to “unite teachers of college com- 
position and communication in an organ- 
ization which can consider all matters 
relevant to their teaching, including 
teachers, subject matter, administration, 
methods, and students.” Traditionally, 
this statement has been interpreted to 
apply principally to teachers and to 
problems of freshman composition or 
communication. 

The Committee feels that the CCCC 
has outgrown this statement of purpose, 
at least as it has been traditionally in- 
terpreted. It believes that the organiza- 
tion can be more effective if its efforts 
are focused upon a discipline rather than 
upon a course or a particular group of 
teachers. The Committee therefore 
recommends that the statement of pur- 
pose in the Constitution be changed to 
read: The basic purpose of the CCCC 
is to improve college students’ under- 
standing and use of the English lan- 
guage, especially in written discourse. 

The Province of the CCCC 
The Committee believes that all col- 


lege activities leading to an improve- 
ment in the understanding and use of 
language, especially in written discourse, 
should fall within the province of the 
CCCC. Clearly the CCCC should con- 
cern itself with such courses as: fresh- 
man courses in composition and com- 
munication; upperclass courses in 
language, advanced composition, tech- 
nical writing, and creative writing; and 
graduate courses and programs for 
future teachers of the undergraduate 
courses just listed. Beyond these courses 
in which language and its use receive 
formal attention, the Committee believes 
that the CCCC should accept as a matter 
of relevant concern the writing done— 
or not done—in all undergraduate 
courses. 


Projects for the Future 


1. Articulation of High School and 
College Programs. Although the Com- 
mittee believes that the CCCC should 
remain primarily an organization of col- 
lege teachers, it feels that the Confer- 
ence—for its own good and for the good 
of the profession—must concern itself 
more actively with the work in English 
at the high school level. The Committee 
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makes the following specific recom- 
mendations: 


a. Experimentation with a sequential 


and cumulative program. Possibly 
the most vital proposal of the con- 
ference on “The Basic Issues in the 
Teaching of English” was that the 
program in English from kinder- 
garten through the graduate school 
should be made both sequential and 
cumulative. Already the Portland 
High School Curriculum Study indi- 
cates that at the high school and 
college levels such a program can be 
more than a happy vision. The 
Committee recommends, therefore, 
that the CCCC organize and spon- 
sor one or more programs similar 
to the Portland Study. These pro- 
grams would be planned to improve 
articulation between the high school 
English language program and the 
college freshman course. They 
would be both sequential and cumu- 
lative in nature. The Committee 
further suggests that such programs 
be on a state-wide basis, and that 
the aid of a foundation be sought 
to cover the expenses assumed by 
the CCCC. 


. A joint commission of high school 


and college teachers. Whether or 
not the CCCC undertakes an experi- 
ment such as that just described, the 
Committee recommends that the 
Conference take the initiative in 
creating a joint national committee 
of high school and college teachers 
of language. This committee should 
(a) define the respective responsi- 
bilities of the high school and the 
college for improvement of our stu- 
dents’ understanding and use of lan- 
guage, (b) encourage discussion of 
the respective responsibilities in 
conferences and workshops and at 
sessions of the CCCC and NCTE, 
and (c) publish in the Bulletin and 
elsewhere such conclusions as they 


. Certification 


think will be especially helpful to 
both high school and college teach- 
ers in achieving greater articulation 
of their programs. 


. Working with teachers in training. 


The Committee recommends that 
the CCCC and its members seek the 
cooperation of departments of Eng- 
lish, departments of education, 
teachers’ councils, and other rele- 
vant units and agencies to strength- 
en the language programs of pro- 
spective teachers of English. Ade- 
quate training for prospective 
teachers of English in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools should 
be a continuing concern of every- 
one who is interested in raising the 
level of freshman writing in college. 
Too often in the past, departments 
of English have relinquished their 
responsibility to the prospective 
teacher, and have allowed him to 
leave their campuses inadequately 
prepared for the work he has to do. 


requirements. The 
Committee recommends that the 
CCCC use its prestige and influence 
in every way possible to raise state 
requirements in the subject field for 
prospective English teachers. Es- 
pecially, the Committee believes 
that the CCCC should concern itself 
to see that courses in language and 
advanced composition should be 
prerequisite to certification for 
teaching the language at both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 


. The professional welfare of elemen- 


tary and secondary school teachers. 
The Committee recommends that 
the CCCC through every available 
means aid the teachers of English 
in our elementary and secondary 
schools in their attempts to strength- 
en their programs, to increase the 
effectiveness of their work, and to 
improve their professional status. 
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2. The College Freshman Course. 
Despite the greater scope proposed for 
the CCCC, the Committee believes that 
the college freshman course should con- 
tinue to be the Conference’s primary 
concern. 


a. Content of the freshman course. 
The Committee feels that the fresh- 
man course must be strengthened. 
In order to pass the course, students 
should be required to demonstrate 
not only a high level of proficiency 
in writing, reading, and speaking, 
but also a detailed understanding of 
the nature and functions of langu- 
age. The Committee recommends 
that the CCCC use such means as 
these to encourage the intellectual 
stiffening of freshman courses: ses- 
sions on course content at the an- 
nual meetings, articles in the Bul- 
letin, conferences with textbook 
editors and publishers, a brochure 
designed to aid college staffs inter- 
ested in strengthening their fresh- 
man programs, descriptions in the 
Bulletin or elsewhere of representa- 
tive courses of high intellectual cal- 
iber, and teams of technical experts 
available at cost to colleges or de- 
partments attempting to strengthen 
their freshman courses. 


. Standards for freshman writing. 
Clearly no national standards can 
or probably should be imposed on 
all colleges in the country in the 
foreseeable future. But standards 
can and should be recommended. 
Standards have already been recom- 
mended in several states through 
the use of brochures published by 
the English departments of the state 
universities. The Committee recom- 
mends that the CCCC, after a study 
of these brochures, publish one to 
be distributed nationally. Such a 
brochure should not only describe 
the standards the CCCC is willing 
to stand by but provide examples 


of freshman papers at various levels 
of proficiency. 


8. Advanced Courses in Language, 
Composition, and Creative Writing. 
Since the Committee has recommended 
that the province of the CCCC should 
include upperclass as well as freshman 
courses in language and its use, it sug- 
gests that the CCCC in its meetings, 
publications, and committees give sub- 
stantially increased attention to matters 
that will be helpful to teachers of this 
advanced work. 


4, Writing Assignments Outside the 
Composition Class. The Committee is 
firmly convinced that instruction in writ- 
ing in the composition class will not take 
hold unless it is reinforced by demands 
in other courses that the students write 
frequently and well. The Committee 
therefore recommends that the CCCC 
provide composition staffs with sugges- 
tions and information that will help them 
enlist the support of their colleagues in 
other departments. Toward this end, the 
Committee especially recommends that 
the CCCC sponsor studies in representa- 
tive institutions designed to show what 
happens to a student's skill under vary- 
ing writing requirements during his four 
years of college. 

5. The Testing of Skill in Writing. 
Some concern has been expressed about 
certain writing tests that are currently in 
use. The Committee recommends that 
the CCCC set forth the list of subskills 
that it thinks should be included in any 
test of writing ability, and that it rank 
these subskills as seems desirable. The 
Committee further suggests that the 
CCCC send this information to the var- 
ious testing agencies in the country and 
accompany it with an offer to work close- 
ly with these agencies in the develop- 
ment of new tests of writing ability. 
Finally the Committee recommends that 
the CCCC vigorously protest against any 
widely used test that seems to be based 
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on inadequate concepts of the writing 
process. 


6. The Teaching of Composition. 
There is an uneasy feeling in the profes- 
sion that we have not yet found the 
best ways of teaching composition. The 
Committee recommends that an exten- 
sive, systematic investigation be con- 
ducted by the CCCC to identify and 
evaluate the various methods of teaching 
composition. New methods should be 
encouraged and included in the investi- 
gation. The Committee doubts that 
there is any one best way to teach com- 
position, and it does not believe that an 
investigation should be initiated on the 
premise that there is. But the Commit- 
tee feels that a detailed analysis and 
evaluation of the most successful meth- 
ods would be of great use to the profes- 
sion, especially to its younger members. 
Since such an analysis, if well done, 
would require first-hand observation of 
many college programs, the Committee 
recommends that foundation help be 
sought to pay the salary and expenses 
of the person or persons employed to do 
the job. 


7. The Training of Those Who Are 
to Teach Composition. At present the 
training of young people to teach college 
composition is badly neglected in many 
graduate programs in English. Indeed, 
to the best of the Committee’s knowl- 
edge, no graduate program requires 
future teachers of composition to take 
work in linguistics, rhetoric, logic, and 
advanced composition, though consider- 
able mastery of all of these disciplines 
would seem to be necessary for the effec- 
tive teaching of composition. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the CCCC study 
the current situation in detail and send 
its findings and recommendations to 
graduate deans and heads of graduate 
departments of English throughout the 
country. The CCCC should give wide 
publicity to training programs that seem 


satisfactory and cite favorably the in- 
stitutions that support such programs. 

8. The Professional Welfare of Those 
Who Teach Composition. The Commit- 
tee believes that the CCCC must con- 
tinue to take an active interest in the 
salaries, status, and teaching loads of 
those who teach composition. Although 
the Committee does not recommend a 
program of school certification as a 
means of improving the professional wel- 
fare of these teachers, it does recommend 
that the CCCC set up and give wide 
publicity to the conditions of employ- 
ment which it thinks necessary for eff- 
cient and effective teaching of composi- 
tion. It further recommends that from 
time to time the CCCC cite those insti- 
tutions which not only meet but surpass 
these conditions. 


The Annual Meetings of the CCCC 


Despite the obvious excellences of the 
national meetings of the CCCC, three 
criticisms have been levelled at them 
frequently enough to warrant concern. 
These are that the meetings lack direc- 
tion, that the speeches are often med- 
iocre, and that the workshop discussions 
from year to year are repetitious. With 
these criticisms in mind the Committee 
makes the following recommendations. 

1. That the basic subjects for consider- 
ation at each convention be limited 
to three or four, and that all of the 
meetings of the convention be or- 
ganized around these three or four 
subjects. To help the program 
chairman, an assistant program 
chairman might be appointed for 
each of these basic subject areas. 

. That key speakers for the general 
meetings be paid. This will make 
it possible for the program chairman 
to screen the main addresses more 
carefully and to obtain speakers 
from outside the organization. 

. That the panel discussions continue 
much as at present except that much 
more time be allowed for questions 
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and discussion from the floor. 


. That some or all of the workshops 
be turned into seminars or short 
courses headed by instructors rather 
than chairmen. Each instructor 
should be expected to be as fully 
prepared to teach the seminar or 
short course as he would be to teach 
a short course in his own college or 
university. He would be expected 
to plan the course carefully, give it 
substantial content, and conduct it 
in a fashion that will allow for use- 
ful discussion and that will limit 
the number of lofty testimonials and 
trivia! irrelevancies. 


So that many names can still appear 


on the program, each seminar or 
short course could have a chairman 
to take care of the mechanical 
details, a secretary to write up a 
report, and two or three resource 
persons whose main contributions 
would be planned ahead of time 
with the instructor. 


Respectfully submitted, 
The Committee on Future Directions 
Duprey BaAILEy 
GERHARD FRIEDRICH 
RosBert GORRELL 
W. C. JAcKMAN 
Joun C, GERBER, 
Chairman 


December, 1959 


The Advanced Placement Program— 
Advantages and Cautions’ 


Epwin H. SAveEr? 


As much as possible, I want to avoid 
generalizations in my remarks this eve- 
ning and comment on specific advan- 
tages, dangers, and cautions as I exper- 
ienced them in five years of teaching 
Advanced Placement English. Let me 
give you several case histories, if I may: 
two illustrating advantage, one a danger, 
and one a caution. And let me begin 
with a piece of student writing prepared 
for me by a sixteen-year-old at Walnut 
Hills High School in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The assignment in expository composi- 
tion asked for a character sketch in the 
manner of the seventeenth-century char- 
acter writing; that is, the students were 
expected to present, briefly, a ‘type’—a 
recognizable public figure, as, for ex- 

1A paper presented in Panel I, “Implications 
of the Advanced Placement Program,” Thurs- 
day, April 2, 1959, Conference on College Com- 


position and Communication, Sheraton Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


2Harvard University, 


Graduate School of 
Education 


ample, The Scholar, The Politician, The 
Scientist, The Clubwoman. A previous 
exercise had asked them to write care- 
fully detailed character sketches of some- 
one intimately known to them, using the 
person’s own words and actions (no ad- 
jectives of judgment or evaluation); and 
the follow-up assignment of the char- 
acter type was to help them to learn that 
there are some values in the tightness 
and economy of seeing that people com- 
mitted to a particular profession, interest, 
or activity often have traits in common. 


On the day when the themes were 
submitted and I picked up the paper 
which I am now going to read, I had a 
momentary shock at seeing its title. The 
composition is called “The Third Sex.” 
This is, of course, a term which a num- 
ber of people seem to find useful in these 
days when our psychologists have taught 
us to see a good deal of ambivalence and 
emotional blurring, and I wonder how 
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many people know that the term appears, 
for the first time, I should. judge, in 
Henry James’ short story “The Death of 
the Lion,” where James uses it to indi- 
cate the narrator’s distress to find that a 
writer with a man’s name was actually 
a woman and that another with a 
woman's name was actually a man. But 
my sixteen-year-old student had neither 
James’ nor the psychologists’ meanings 
in mind. “The Third Sex” was, for him, 
something quite different. Here is what 
he wrote. 


THE THIRD SEX 

Like the court eunuch of former oriental 
empires, the working woman of today is a 
de-sexualized member of society. Both the 
eunuch and the working woman are products 
of their economic systems: the one, of a 
resplendent, despotic monarchy; the other, 
of an intricate, “mass-produced” democracy. 
Both, too, have relinquished their ability 
to conceive in return for economic success: 
the eunuch in an irrevocable, biological way; 
the working woman, as a result of social 
forces that convince her that she can’t 
work and be a good mother, too. 

The woman that works is the neuter 
gender in a language that doesn’t recognize 
one. For want of a better descriptive noun, 
she is deprecatingly regarded as the modern 
continuation of the old maid archetype, even 
though she may have learned a few new 
tricks and now calls herself a career girl. 
The working woman has the problem of 
competing with men whose very manliness 
depends on their economic success (or so our 
culture says) and at the same time the 
problems of still remaining within the strict 
bounds of her culturally defined femininity. 
For our culture even now retains some 
Victorian prudery, and continues to regard 
work for women as a necessary, servile 
Purgatory that precedes the blessed Para- 
dise of matrimony. Our society lives in the 
same aura of sentimentality and naivete 
that surrounds the shop-girl in an O. 
Henry story—that poor shop-girl who 
dreams throughout her work-day of being 
swept off her feet by a Mr. Van Cunning- 
ham. But now contrast this heavenly view 
with the real situation, with the relative 
scarcity of Mr. Van Cunninghams, and sub- 
sequently the economic necessity for some 
women to work. Faced with the naive cul- 
tural definition of femininity on one hand, 
and on the other by the strict, competitive 


ethos of the male, the working woman sees 
herself in absolutist terms of one or the 
other, and never realizes that there is a grey 
besides the black and white. Our society, 
by defining a certain, specific pattern of 
femininity, makes an artificial distinction 
that many women, because of economic 
need, cannot live by. Each year, this con- 
flict produces thousands of women, neither 
masculine nor feminine, existing altogether 
devoid of the pleasures of a happy home or 
childbearing, who, because they lack the 
culturally defined attributes of womanhood, 
and also the competitive drives of men, live 
a half-life between these extremes, unable 
to enjoy the benefits of either. Our culture 
must redefine the female role so that she 
too may feel the same joy in economic suc- 
cess as does the male to compensate for her 
loss of the old, “womanly” virtues, or else 
change the economic situation so that a 
reversion to these former virtues is possible. 


Richard Fox 


By any standards that can be applied 
to it, that is, I imagine, a remarkable 
piece of writing. It has its deficiencies, 
of course—an uncertainty of tone in one 


or two spots and perhaps a bit too much 
awareness of what is fashionable in 
vocabulary these days; but those of us 
who teach freshman composition in col- 
lege would be considerably pleased if we 
count an equal distinction in our first- 
year students at the end of the year. 
Yet this is the production of a sixteen- 
year-old and—and this is why I read it 
to you this evening—of a student who 
was scarcely able to put sentences to- 
gether when I first encountered him. 
In short, this is my illustration of what I 
regard as the major advantage of Ad- 
vanced Placement in English: much 
higher quality in American student writ- 
ing. This boy came to me first as a 
junior in a regular section—a timid, awk- 
ward, somewhat eccentric and friendless 
kid whom the school had pretty much 
overlooked. He was terribly lonely, and 
he used to hang around the room after 
school, wanting to talk about questions 
that had arisen in connection with what- 
ever we happened to be reading at the 
time. His insights were sharp and per- 
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ceptive — distinctly original. But he 
couldn’t write at all—and for the reason 
which makes writing difficult for most 
of our able students: he was terrified of 
language. Through a background of 
intensive drilling in traditional grammar, 
he was afraid to say anything lest he 
make an error. He was so terrified of 
who and whom and was and were that 
he was beginning to give up hope of 
communicating at all. I tried to help 
him to relax a little, to open up, to take 
chances—to see, in short, that language 
is an invention of man, not a discovery, 
and that since he made it, man has the 
tight to re-shape it repeatedly to his 
needs and interests. Language, like art, 
exists for man; not man for art and 
language. It is a simple truth, all too- 
easily and often forgotten in our time. 


My student’s improvement was amaz- 
ing and swift, and at the end of his 
junior year, I recommended that he be 
put in the twelfth-grade Advanced Place- 
ment class, which I taught. His develop- 
ment in that group was a beautiful thing 
to see. All of a sudden he had friends— 
indeed, he became the leader of a little 
group who could appreciate the excite- 
ment of what he had to say. He read 
books in number to exasperate librarians 
within a twenty-mile radius, and he at- 
tended concerts and visited art exhibits 
and even formed a discussion group 
which met in the homes of the members 
to talk about ideas which they had 
picked up in their reading of authors 
not part of the high school curriculum— 
writers like Erich Fromm, David Reis- 
man, Leslie Fiedler, and Lionel Trilling. 
But, most of all, he wrote; and as an Ad- 
vanced Placement senior he never wrote 
for me a paper which I marked lower 
than ‘A.’ He scored a ‘5’ in both com- 
Position and literature on the Advanced 
Placement examinations, and we were 
able to get for him a maximum scholar- 
ship grant from the college of his choice, 
where he is now majoring in anthropol- 


ogy. Had this boy remained in a regular 
section not only would his progress have 
been slower; he may never have got 
started at all. 


I have seen similar strides in the 
reading of literature. Generally Ad- 
vanced Placement courses have given 
students a special fare, but one year I 
decided to do things quite differently. 
I told my students that our Shakespear- 
ean play was going to be Macbeth. 
Quite a murmur of surprise and disap- 
pointment could be heard. “We read 
that last year,” they said, and indeed 
they were right; it was standard curricu- 
lum for eleventh grade. “I’m perfectly 
aware that you read it last year,” I told 
them. “That is, you read it after a fash- 
ion. This year were really going to 
read it.’ The stunt is an old one, of 
not very great ingenuity; probably all 
of you have used it; it’s simply the device 
of helping them to see all that they 
missed the first time. As we read, I 
encouraged them to give expression to 
the wildest thoughts that occurred to 
them about the play. I knew the dan- 
gers of this, but I wanted them to learn 
the fun of creative criticism, in addition 
to the responsibility of having to sup- 
port any assertion with reference to the 
text. Frankly, I was experimenting; I 
wanted to see if we could combine, in 
very elementary fashion, the disciplines 
of criticism and scholarship—if, that is, 
we could learn simultaneously the thrill 
of interpretation and the rigors of ac- 
curate research. With one lad at least 
I think the lesson worked. 


When we came to the scene in which 
the Two Murderers meet to kill Banquo 
and Fleance, I called the attention of 
the class to the appearance of the Third 
Murderer and explained to them that 
this has been a matter of some concern to 
Shakespeare scholars through the years 
because they can’t identify the man. 
Who is he? Where does he come from? 
Macbeth hadn’t indicated there would 
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be a third. I told the class the various 
theories of explanation—that it was Mac- 
beth himself, that it was Ross or, per- 
haps, Angus; you know the various inter- 
pretations. But I said that, to me at 
least, all of these theories are unsatis- 
factory, and I asked the students of the 
class to give a little thought to the matter 
that night so that we could discuss it 
next day if it seemed worth talking 
about. 


The kids were hardly in their seats on 
the morrow when a boy raised his hand. 
“Dr. Sauer,” he said, “I think I know 
who the Third Murderer was.” “All 
right,” I said. “Who was it?” “One of 
the three witches,” he answered. Both 
the class and its instructor were of one 
voice. “How do you get that?” we 
wanted to know. “Well,” he said, 
“notice first of all what it is that Macbeth 
is trying to do. The witches have pre- 
dicted that Banquo’s sons will be kings 
or beget kings, though Macbeth’s won't. 
And this has bothered Macbeth; he does 
not like to think that he has gotten into 
a life of crime just so Banquo’s line can 
take over. So, in attempting to kill off 
Fleance, he is interfering with one of the 
prophecies of the witches. Naturally 
they would want to stop him. Further- 
more, notice how much the Third Mur- 
derer knows about Macbeth and his 
castle; he knows far more than the other 
two about distance and size; it’s almost 
a supernatural kind of knowledge. Fur- 
thermore, notice who it is that recognizes 
Banquo (and remember that the 
Witches have seen him before). Fur- 
thermore, notice who it is who seems to 
upset the light which makes the escape 
of Fleance possible. And, finally, if you 
turn back to the scene where the witches 
made their prophecies to Macbeth and 
Banquo, you will see that it is the Third 
witch who predicted that Banquo’s sons 
would be king; and the number three 


always had special importance for 
Shakespeare.” 


When he finished, there was an audi- 
ble gasp in the room—a gasp of apprecia- 
tion and admiration, I hope. As far as 
I’m concerned, the mystery of the Third 
Murderer is solved. I doubt that George 
Lyman Kittredge or A. C. Bradley could 
have found a weak spot in the argument. 
It is, I think, evidence of the advantages 
of the carefully disciplined reading 
which has been part of Advanced Place- 
ment programs. 


But I have seen unhappier results, too. 
This term at Harvard College I am sub- 
stituting for Harold C. Martin as director 
of the freshman writing course, General 
Education A. A few weeks ago I was 
sitting in my office one afternoon when a 
bright-looking young man dropped in 
to chat about the course. Just before he 
left he asked if I would give him a read- 
ing list of English classics. I said that 
I would be glad to, but I asked him first 
where he had done his secondary school 
work. He named one of the most dis- 
tinguished of independent preparatory 
schools. “Why, then,” I wanted to know, 
“do you need a reading list? Surely you 
must have read a great deal in school.” 
“We did,” he said, “but I was in Honors 
or Advanced Placement sections and dur- 
ing the last two years we read only ad- 
vanced modern literature—authors like 
Faulkner, Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Kafka, 
Thomas Mann, and Camus. Now I’d 
like to give the Old Boys a chance.” 


This is indicative of a danger—one of 
the major dangers of the Advanced 
Placement program. Permit me to quote 
from a piece I wrote last summer on the 
education of the academically able in 
English: College teachers will tell you 
that some of our youngsters are coming 
to the University now too well prepared 
in advanced literature. They have read 
too much too soon—too much, that is, of 
the esoteric and the avant-garde. They 
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know Kafka but not Scott; they can trace 
patterns of myth and symbol in Faulk- 
ner, but they don’t know the narrative 
power of Fielding and Smollett; they 
can apply depth psychology to the char- 
acters of Camus, and even Sartre, but 
they have never learned the simple fun 
of character dimension in Dickens and 
Mark Twain. 

The process of discovering some of 
the big names and some of the most ex- 
citing books in literature should be part- 
ly a private thing. One’s first meeting 
with Emma Bovary or Paul Morel or 
J. Alfred Prufrock or even Sarah Gamp 
ought to be accomplished in secret so 
that the full impact of the meeting will 
not be lost. The tragedy of Holden 
Caulfield in J. D. Salinger’s remarkable 
book The Catcher in the Rye is that his 
“learning” and “sophistication” have ad- 
vanced far beyond the natural needs and 
demands of his biclogical organism. At 
a time when his reading and experience 
have taught him much about the sordid- 
ness of life, he is not yet sufficiently re- 
moved from the world of cowboys and 
Indians. He is a boy with a scotch-and- 
soda in one hand and a teddy bear in 
the other. Advanced literature used in- 
judiciously with able students can pro- 
duce Holden Caulfields by the score. 
Let us not underestimate the able stu- 
dent and let us by all means bring fresh 
and exciting materials into the curricu- 
lum, but this is not the time for careless 
choices. Far too much is at stake. 


This is one of the dangers. Finally, 
acaution. The Conference on Finding 
and Educating the Academically Tal- 
ented Student in the Secondary School, 
a meeting held in Washington in Febru- 
ary of last year under the sponsorship of 
the National Education Association, had 
this to say about the teaching of litera- 
ture and reading: “Broad in scope and 
beyond the range of traditional offerings 
in material; presented in a thematically 
organized sequence, for example, ‘man 


and the state,’ ‘tragedy,’ not as unrelated 
books.” 


The statement is cryptic, succinct, 
sensible. Certainly we disapprove the 
teaching of unrelated books. But there 
are forms of relatedness other than the 
thematic, and the thematic approach 
must be used with caution. I have used 
it, only to realize at the end of the year 
that I was sending my students off to 
college with a very shaky sense of liter- 
ary chronology. And I have seen in 
action other teachers who favor the 
thematic approach in teaching litera- 
ture. That is, they thought they were 
teaching literature. Actually, they were 
doing nothing of the sort. They were 
teaching sociology or problems of democ- 
racy or psychiatry, but not literature. 
The course in literary works had become 
preparation for reading Consumers’ 
Guide or for aggressive anti-McCarthy- 
ism or for a consideration of the more 
spectacular neuroses — anything other 
than training in the precisions of literary 
art. I remain unconvinced that the 
thematic approach is the only approach 
for the teaching of literature to academi- 
cally able students. All of you have 
probably seen the recent statement of a 
committee of the American Studies As- 
sociation, the College English Associa- 
tion, the Modern Language Association, 
and the National Council of Teachers of 
English—a statement titled The Basic 
Issues in the Teaching of English. Under 
Question Number Four on pp. 8-9, 
“What approaches to a literary work are 
possible and profitable at the various 
educational levels?” I read the follow- 
ing: “It is often observed that many 
English teachers, at levels other than the 
elementary school, use the same ap- 
proach: a loose combination of the bio- 
graphical, the analytic and the didactic. 
Assuming that we have good or superior 
students, when is it most appropriate to 
practice rigorous textual analysis? To 
employ the historical and sociological 
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approach? To relate the work to the 
history of ideas? 


“If these things cannot all be done 
at once, in what order should they be 
done? Which approach should be em- 
phasized at each of the educational 
levels? Is there also a sequence within 
each of these approaches? If one of these 
approaches seems desirable at a given 
level for the superior student, can it be 
modified so as to be of value to the less 
gifted student also?” 


Significant to me here, in the light of 
the statement of the Washington Con- 
ference, is the absence of any explicit 
reference to the thematic approach, and 
I would hope that the committee saw 
the difficulty which presents itself when 
the thematic approach is attempted: the 
possibility of losing sight of the story, 
poem, or play as a work of art with a 
specific history of aesthetic growth. That 
is, the work of literature is seen in isola- 
tion from other works which may have 
done much to shape both its content and 
form; the literary work is seen only in 
a social or psychological context. If a 
thematic approach is used, it must be 
supplemented from time to time with 
attention to historicism, to the record of 


ideas, to problems of form and structure 
—in other words, to the most responsible 
forms or relatedness. 

Just a few weeks ago I heard Dr. 
James B. Conant say that, in his judg- 
ment, Advanced Placement is one of the 
most salutary recent developments in 
secondary education in America, and, 
as you know, in his report on the Amer- 
ican high school for the Carnegie Foun- 
dation he has recommended the exten- 
sion of Advanced Placement to all sec- 
ondary schools. However, the future of 
Advanced Placement is by no means 
assured. It is an extremely costly opera- 
tion and the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board is not sure that it can con- 
tinue the huge losses of the program 
indefinitely. Additional funds will have 
to be provided in some as yet unspeci- 
fied way. For this reason we must be 
sure that it is worthy of the support 
which we call upon others to give it. 
This means knowing the program thor- 
oughly and_ imaginatively—knowing, 
that is, not only its values and advan- 
tages but also its dangers and pitfalls. 
We must know both what and what not 
to offer the able student if we are to 
serve him as we now insist that he has a 
right to be served. 


The Limits of Communication’ 


AEROL ARNOLD? 


The title of this article suggests its 
thesis. Simply put it is that I find little 
in the best thinkers of our time to sup- 
port the easy optimism of those teachers 
of communication who believe that once 
we teach more people to avoid two- 
valued judgments and “achieve single- 
ness of meanings through precision of 


1A revision of a paper presented in Panel 
VIII, “Points of View on the Philosophy of 
Communication,” Friday, April 3, 1959, Con- 
ference on College Composition and Communi- 
cation, Sheraton Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


2University of Southern California 


expression” we will have achieved the 
“miracle of shared living,” to use the 
words of Dora V. Smith. The burden of 
much contemporary thought is that we 
are walled up within ourselves and are 
doomed to making gestures toward each 
other, few of which we clearly under- 
stand. The alienation of the individual, 
the sense of loneliness in the world per- 
vades much of contemporary literature. 
Not only can men not understand each 
other, these writers say, they seem un- 
able to reach each other. And I need 
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mention only a few names to make my 
point: T. S. Eliot, Graham Greene, Car- 
son McCullers, and Salinger. 

Reilly, the God-like psychiatrist of 
The Cocktail Party, presents his vision of 
man’s condition when he has achieved 
such happiness as he can achieve: 

[They] 

Learn to avoid excessive expectation 

Become tolerant of themselves and others, 

Giving and taking, in the usual actions 

What there is to give and take. They do 

not repine: 

Are contented with the morning that 

separates 

And with the evening that brings to- 

gether 

For casual talk before the fire 

Two people who know they do not under- 

stand each other, 

Breeding children whom they do not 

understand 

And who will never understand them. 

Literary men are not alone in recog- 
nizing the walled-up nature of man. The 
distinguished physicist, P. W. Bridgman, 
known for his dedication to “operation- 
alism” as a method, believes the insight 
that we never get away from ourselves 
is “perhaps the most important problem 
before us.” It is associated with, but in- 
comparably more complicated than, the 
problem of the role of the observer to 
which quantum theory has devoted so 
much attention and regards as so funda- 
mental” (The Ways Things Are [1959,] 
pp. 5-6). To cope with this problem 
Bridgman has resolved to use the first 
person in describing his observation of 
things in terms of activities. What is 
said or done is said or done by someone 
and the someone saying or doing is part 
of the activity. “Attention to the activity 
aspect of all communication inevitably 
forces mention of the maker of the com- 
munication” (p. 4). The use of the third 
person is adequate in the physical sci- 
ences, he asserts, but in situations in- 
volving a large social element the first 
person is not cnly desirable but neces- 
sary. As an aid to thinking Bridgman 
distinguishes between words in the pri- 


vate mode and words in the public 
mode, but even this kind of precaution 
does not solve man’s problem, for there 
are situations which are private for me 
and public for someone else, and present 
conditions “with which language is es- 
sentially incapable of dealing. Even the 
nimblest hopping back and forth from 
one level of operation to another is of 
no avail. Communication is at all pos- 
sible only by the exercise of good will 
and by ignoring certain aspects of the 
total situation. It is an art to know what 
aspects to ignore, an art which can be 
acquired only by prolonged social and 
cultural experience” (p. 222). 

Bridgmen does not share the belief 
of Count Korzybski and his disciples 
that language can deal with the world 
around us because their structures are 
similar. This belief he considers a “glit- 
tering generality” repudiated by simple 
observation. Language, he says, “is never 
capable of specifying in terms only of 
itself the concrete referent for any word 
whatever, but always we have to point 
eventually, and the pointing itself be- 
comes significant only in the context of 
indefinite repetition in a fixed cultural 
background” (p. 83). Because of the 
nature of language and because con- 
sensus is a purely verbal matter, Bridg- 
man believes that, except for the simpl- 
est situation, “the possibility of con- 
sensus .. . is a mirage” (p. 246). This 
conviction leads him to emphasize the 
importance of understanding the in- 
dividual and his relations to others and 
to emphasize the essentially private na- 
ture of all knowledge. For him even 
science is essentially private, so that one 
is led to conclude after reading this 
book that the presumption of objectivity 
is a kind of heresy. 


“In the end, when we come to the 
place where human weariness and the 
shortness of life forces us to stop analyz- 
ing our operations, we are pretty much 
driven to accept our primitive opera- 
tions on the basis of a feeling in our 
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bones that we know what we are doing” 
(p. 43). 

This sad conclusion is a far cry from 
the assertion that we can achieve the 
“miracle of shared living” through pre- 
cision of expression and by avoiding 
two-valued judgments. More than any- 
thing it imposes upon us, in the present 
state of our knowledge, the modesty of 
prefacing every statement of fact, as 
we have generally prefaced statements 
of value, with “I believe” or “I think.” 

I stress “in the present state of our 
knowledge,” because our theories about 
the world we live in and about language 
change, usually just when we think we 
are beginning to understand them. In 
the past half century many scientists and 
philosophers must have had the experi- 
ence of Whitehead who, in the 1890's, 
thought that science had finally de- 
scribed the universe, and men of the 
twentieth century would need only sup- 
ply some refinements of detail. Then 
came Einstein. 

In his autobiography Bertrand Russell, 
speaking of his notions about language, 
confesses that it is “not an altogether 
pleasant experience to find himself re- 
garded as antiquated after having been, 
for a time, in fashion.” He once hoped 
that philosophy might make greater 
headway if it could construct a special 
language—a logical language—and he 
thought that in this search he had the 
sympathy of the great Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein. Here Russell was to be disappoint- 
ed, for Wittgenstein rejected his early 
work, on which Russell built, and came 
to believe that “language ought to be 
examined in its place in our lives.” But 
I am anticipating. A logical language, 
as Russell conceived it, 

would be one in which everything that we 

might wish to say in the way of proposi- 

tions that are intelligible to us, could be 
said, and in which, further, structure 
would always be made explicit. We 
should need in such a language, words 


expressing structure, but we should also 
need words denoting the terms that have 


the structure. These latter terms, so | 
maintained, would be denoted by proper 
names. I thought that the construction 
of such a language would be a great help 
to clear thinking, though I never thought 
such a language would be suitable for 
the purposes of daily life. At one time, 
Wittgenstein agreed with me in thinking 
that a logical language would be useful 
in philosophy . . . Unfortunately ... he 
had not only abandoned the view but had 
apparently forgotten that he ever held it. 


Wittgenstein’s later work includes The 
Blue and Brown Books, in which, in con- 
trast to the “abstract, almost inhuman, 
theory of language which is presented 
in the Tractatus” he argues “that lan- 
guage ought to be examined in its place 
in our lives.” In 1922 when he published 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus he in- 
sisted that philosophy is a critique of 
language, concerned only with the 
meaning of non-philosophical statements 
and not with their truth. Although he 
never believed philosophy was a science, 
he thought it had much in common with 
some kinds of scientific inquiry. When 
he returned to philosophy in 1929 he 
was still concerned with the philosophy 
of language, which he considered the 
key to philosophical problems, but his 
method had changed. 

... Wittgenstein rejected the analogy be- 

tween philosophical and scientific under- 

standing. He believed that, since philoso- 
phy is an inquiry into the meaning of 
our thoughts and utterances, its data 
must be familiar to anyone who can think 
and speak, so that it does not have to 
explore hidden depths in the way that 
some sciences do. Its purpose is profound, 
to make us understand the nature of our 
own thoughts: but its method is to take 
perfectly ordinary kinds of things that 
we think and say, and to describe them 
and their place in our lives with great 
sympathy and care for detail. Under- 
standing will come not through the dis- 
covery of new facts but through seeing 
the significance of familiar facts. This 
is the kind of work that has the profund- 
ity of art rather than of science... 

(TLS, January 16, 1959, p. 36) 

Russell does not accept Wittgenstein’s 
latest work. In fact he accuses him of 
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debasing himself before common sense 
as Tolstoy debased himself before the 
peasants and traces both instances to 
pride. This dispute concerns us here only 
because it reminds us of the enormous 
complexity of the problems we are deal- 
ing with, and too greatly to simplify 
them is to falsify the facts as we now 
understand them. 


What are the consequences for teach- 
ers of composition of the changes in 
scientific and philosophical thinking I 
have been summarizing? They are, it 
seems to me, to raise questions about 
the aims of communication courses 
strongly influenced by the theories of 
general semantics. 


Too often in such courses the chief 
emphasis is on language in its referential 
aspects. The goal is the “objective re- 
port” written in “neutral” language—the 
sort of thing an ideal scientist might 
write and as artificial for purposes of 
every-day living as the language Russell 


wanted to invent. The consequence of 
such an orientation is to treat evocative- 
emotive language as in some way almost 
socially irresponsible. We exaggerate 
the role of neutral exposition in life. “It 
is a relatively rare occurrence outside of 
the routine of train services and the 
tamer, more settled parts of the sci- 
ences,” says I. A. Richards, in The Phil- 
osophy of Rhetoric. “We shall find,” he 
continues, “preeminently in the subject 
of rhetoric, that interpretations and opin- 
ions about interpretations that are not 
primarily steps at partisan policy are 
excessively hard to arrive at. And there- 
by we re-discovery that the world—so 
far from being a solid matter of fact—is 
rather a fabric of conventions, which 
for obscure reasons it has suited us in 
the past to manufacture and support. 
And that sometimes is a dismaying re- 
discovery which seems to unsettle our 
foundations” (pp. 41-42). 


I think we must face our condition 
as human beings and train our young 


people to live with it. As Kenneth Burke 
has so brilliantly described it, the human 
situation is a rhetorical one. Because we 
need each other we are constantly try- 
ing to get people to do what we want 
and need and they are doing the same 
to us. We seek to control and avoid be- 
ing controlled, and, if we are clever, we 
learn methods which will be successful 
in terms of our ends. One of the conven- 
tions of our society is to value the calm, 
dispassionate person who has “the facts.” 
We have been taught to distrust emo- 
tion and so the angry disputant troubles 
us much more than he would, say, an 
Italian. 


In a text which I examined in prepara- 
tion for this paper, the author suggests 
three courses of action open to the per- 
son who must make an emergency de- 
cision. Somewhat abbreviated, they illu- 
strate my point: 

1. Do not under any circumstances al- 
low your decision to be determined by the 
persuader who relies chiefly on loaded 
words or whose “facts” all lead to one 
very simple conclusion. The louder he 
shouts or the bigger the headlines he 
uses, the more you should probably dis- 
trust him. 


2. Don’t be too quick to accept per- 
suasion which fits in with your own not 
too carefully preconceived ideas. Learn 
to recognize and guard against your own 
prejudices. 


8. Keep an eye out for the speaker or 
writer who is comparatively quiet and 
thoughtful and who honestly invites you 
to use your own mind in deciding (as 
he hopes) that he is ‘right.” (Doris B. 
Garey, Putting Words in Their Places 
[1957], pp. 188-189) 

In the third, the only positive bit of 
advice, the author seems unaware of 
the cultural forces at work in her de- 
cision. She admires quiet and thought- 
fulness and honesty, or the illusion of 
these three, but also she likes to be 
flattered, for the writer who tells us to 
decide on our own suggests that we 
can and, indirectly, violates rule two, for 
he appeals to one of our buried preju- 
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dices—namely that we like to think well 
of ourselves. 


In their very valuable book, Commun- 
ication, The Social Matrix of Psychiatry 
(1951), Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory 
Bateson call attention to some of the 
conventions that govern communication 
in the culture of the United States, con- 
ventions we all should become conscious 
of. The authors point out that Americans 
dislike any flat statement of disagree- 
ment although they can “agree to dis- 
agree.” They associate avoidance of con- 
frontation with purposive orientation to- 
ward the future and value compromise 
and a readiness to get together (p. 163). 
Thus what appears reasonable and ac- 
ceptable behavior to us is often merely 
conventional. 


If our human situation is essentially 
a rhetorical one, the best preparation for 
it would be to know all there is about 
the art of rhetoric in its old sense—the 
art of persuasion. We must again value 
the totality of our linguistic inheritance 
and concentrate, it seems to me, on the 
area which most concerns our daily 
lives—the area of emotive and evaluative 
language. 

During the 30’s and the 40’s our feel- 
ings about language were inevitably 
colored by the powers of propaganda. 
Much of our effort was expended trying 
to protect ourselves against propaganda 
and a good deal of what is still negative 
in our teaching of communication is an 
inheritance from that period. General 
semantics served a good cause in warn- 
ing us about the misuse of language. But 


almost anything that can be used can be 
misused. And it may well be that when 
we face honestly the fact that for most 
of our lives we are using each other and 
being used, and not only linguistically, 
we will be alerted to both the powers 
and the dangers of the persuasive arts. 
The persuaders are busy in our land and 
they have at their disposal the findings 
of psychologists interested in persuasion. 
I recommend to your attention two 
rather typical examples of what is al- 
ready a large body of material. I am 
speaking of two anthologies edited by 
Carl Hovland of the Psychology depart- 
ment at Yale University entitled Com- 
munication and Persuasion (1953) and 
The Order of Presentation in Persuasion 
(1957). We waste our time deploring 
such studies. They can be used for good 
as well as for evil. And we ought to 
make available to our students whatever 
there is in this area which concerns 
them. 

We must teach our students the arts 
of analysis, the examination and testing 
of terms and arguments, and the search 
for assumptions. One way to do this is 
to devote a considerable part of the 
course in writing to the writing of argu- 
ment. Since the scientific mode of com- 
munication is not adaptable to spheres 
in which there is a large social element, 
we must accept emotive and evaluative 
discourse as the discourse of most of our 
daily lives. That being so, we must con- 
centrate on understanding emotive and 
evaluative language, knowing full well 
that even the understanding of it is no 
guarantee against its misuse. 





Freshman English at the 
Witu1aM R. 


In the fall of 1959, 2850 students en- 
rolled in the course in Freshman English 
which, with few exceptions, is required 
of all entering freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. In addition, some 800 
freshmen enrolled in the Freshman Eng- 
lish course given by the College of Engi- 
neering. The course comprises 127 sec- 
tions, with an average of 22.4 students 
per section. 

The 127 sections do not compose what 
might be called a monolithic course. 
Fifteen “Special Sections” are filled by 
800 students of superior ability in writ- 
ing and reading; these are chosen be- 
cause they have done well on placement 
examinations or because they have been 
selected for the College Honors Pro- 
gram. Seven sections are tied in with 
the Great Books course, that is, the same 
students are enrolled in sections of Great 
Books and Freshman English; the ma- 
terial they read and discuss in the Great 
Books section is the primary source for 
papers which they write in the Fresh- 
man English section. A similar arrange- 
ment exists in the nine sections where 
there is a tie-up between Elementary 
Psychology and Freshman English and 
in two sections linking Political Science 
and Freshman English. One section is 
reserved for those whose native lan- 
guage is not English. There are no rem- 
edial sections. 

The students are taught by a staff of 
89 persons, ranging in rank from Teach- 
ing Fellows to Professors; about three- 
fourths of the sections are taught by 
Teaching Fellows, all of whom hold the 
M.A. In any year the number of newly- 
appointed Teaching Fellows ranges from 
20 to 80. Many members of the staff 
have had teaching experience before 
their appointment, but some have not, 
and the range of experience in such a 
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large staff is great. 

The several colleges of the University 
require Freshman English of all stu- 
dents because competence in reading 
and writing is considered essential to the 
students’ success. Freshman English is 
thus a “service” course, directed and 
staffed by the Department of English, 
for the students of all the undergraduate 
departments and colleges (except the 
College of Engineering) of the Univer- 
sity. The requirement is not one estab- 
lished by the Department of English, 
and the course is not the fundamental 
course in a department whose primary 
concern is the study of language and 
literature. Some students are exempted 
from the course altogether; most of these 
exemptions come through the Univer- 
sity’s participation in the Advanced 
Placement Program sponsored by the 
College Board. On the basis of their 
superior performance in the first semes- 
ter about 12% of the students are ex- 
empted from taking the second semester 
of the course; most students who receive 
D’s in the second semester are required 
to repeat it. 


Organization and Conduct 
of the Course 

Freshman English is managed by a 
committee to whom responsibility is 
delegated by the Chairman and Execu- 
tive Committee of the department. The 
Committee usually consists of six mem- 
bers; of these one is the Chairman and 
one the Executive Director. Membership 
on the Committee is not permanent; the 
Chairman serves for four or five years 
and may be replaced by the Executive 
Director or another member of the de- 
partment; other members of the Com- 
mittee usually serve from one to four 
years. One of the principal duties of the 
group is to stimulate the interest of new- 
comers to the staff in the work of Fresh- 
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man English and to train a cadre of per- 
sons who can serve effectively as future 
committee members and officers, thus 
insuring a continuing supply of energy 
and fresh ideas to the course. The Com- 
mittee meets once a week (sometimes 
oftener), and its most heavily burdened 
members are released from some teach- 
ing and administrative duties The prin- 
cipal matters which concern the Com- 
mittee are the following: 

(a) Establishing policy 

As might be expected, the demands of 
a “service” course and the predilections 
of some members of the Department of 
English may not always coincide. The 
result is that the writing of a syllabus is 
an important duty of the Committee, 
which must mediate between the desires 
of individual instructors to teach litera- 
ture and the doctrine or policy which 
the department as a whole is prepared 
to endorse. At Michigan, this syllabus 
contains a detailed statement of the ra- 
tionale of the course, a sample outline of 
daily lessons, and a general review of 
major teaching problems related to mak- 
ing assignments, holding student con- 
ferences, and grading papers. The sylla- 
bus has two main purposes: (1) to pro- 
vide both a general and detailed view 
of the course for those newly appointed 
to the staff; (2) to set the lines of policy 
which are to be followed by staff mem- 
bers. The syllabus is not prescriptive in 
detail. Once he understands the general 
lines of the course, the teacher is free 
to work out his own plan for daily as- 
signments and instruction. 

In recent years, an explicitly rhetor- 
ical orientation has characterized in- 
struction in the Freshman course, par- 
ticularly in the first semester. The sylla- 
bus stresses the importance of clear 
statement of a single thesis and its de- 
velopment by such means as definition, 
analysis, comparison and contrast, and 
example. The course is not one of form- 
al and systematic instruction in rhetoric, 
however, and attention is confined to a 


limited number of rhetorical aims. The 
writing, of course, grows out of the read- 
ing of expository and argumentative 
prose. In the second semester, however, 
in part for variety’s sake, the students 
read primarily literary material, includ- 
ing a novel, and write argumentative 
papers as well as a reference paper 
based on the controlled materials re- 
search books now widely available. 
(b) Administration 

With so many sections and such a 
large staff, the Committee is increasing- 
ly engaged in directing staff activities so 
that instruction of the students can be 
carried on efficiently and effectively. Re- 
cently, the Committee has attempted to 
decentralize some of its work by creat- 
ing small groups for special projects and 
placing these under the leadership of 
experienced teachers; the Special Sec- 
tions and the Great Books, Political Sci- 
ence, and Psychology tie-ups exemplify 
this tendency. 

(1) The Committee chooses suitable 
textbooks, has them tried out in class, 
and secures their adoption when they 
prove usable. Usually new texts are in- 
troduced every three years. 


(2) The task of preparing course ex- 
aminations is delegated to small groups 
of experienced teachers; the product of 
their efforts is reviewed by the Com- 
mittee before the examination is set for 
the students. The examination has the 
virtue of helping to combat the centri- 
fugal tendency present in such large 
numbers of staff and students. 


(3) Periodic meetings of the entire 
staff or of special divisions of it are held 
by the Committee to discuss special 
problems, to explain developments in 
policy or procedure, and to amplify, 
often by demonstration, general ideas 
set forth in the syllabus. 

(4) Some members of the Committee 
conduct the departmental Seminar in the 
Teaching of English. (See below under 
Supervision. ) 
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(5) The Committee is responsible for 
the visiting program. (See below under 
Supervision. ) 

(6) The Committee initiates and di- 
rects experimentation affecting the 
course; in recent years this work has 
taken several directions: 

(a) Closer relations 

courses. 


with other 


At Michigan and elsewhere many of 
the efforts to “improve” Freshman Eng- 
lish center on trying to improve the 
quality of teaching by careful screening 
of applicants, eliminating the unsuccess- 
ful, and developing programs of train- 
ing and supervision. To this line of ac- 
tivity may be added the preparation of 
teaching materials, including textbooks. 
At a small number of schools something 
has been done to work directly on the 
student’s own desire for improvement 
and especially to elicit the valuable as- 
sistance of other departments in sup- 
porting the work of the Department of 
English. With the aim of exploiting these 
latter possibilities, the Committee has 
recently tried to relate some sections of 
Freshman English to an equal number 
of sections in Great Books, Elementary 
Psychology, and Political Science. In 
practice the scheme works like this: the 
same group of students is enrolled in a 
section of Freshman English and a sec- 
tion of Great Books, Elementary Psy- 
chology, or Political Science. The read- 
ing or experimenta! materials of the one 
course form the basis for the writing 
assignments in the English course. The 
two instructors collaborate (with vary- 
ing degrees of closeness) to plan their 
courses together and to devise suitable 
writing assignments and class activities. 
Papers may occasionally be written 
which are acceptable as assignments in 
both classes, but ordinarily students 
write some papers for the English in- 
structor and some for the collaborating 
instructor; ordinarily also, each instruc- 
tor reads his own papers, though some 


exchanges occur. Naturally, there are 
difficulties in such arrangements, but, 
judging from the response of the stu- 
dents and the instructors, the Commit- 
tee is cautiously optimisitic that the 
scheme is workable and expandable. 
The student’s motivation appears some- 
what higher, the compartmentalization 
of reading and writing in one course and 
and subject matter in another course is 
seen more plainly as the artificial thing 
it is, the instructors learn from one 
another (sometimes painfully! ), and the 
practical benefits of being able to read 
and write are demonstrated plainly. It 
seems possible that in the future the 
course in Freshman English might be 
so arranged that the first semester would 
consist of a systematic and intensive 
course in exposition and argument fol- 
lowed in the second semester by a col- 
laborative arrangement on a large scale 
with such courses as Great Books, Ele- 
mentary Psychology, History, Political 
Science, Sociology, and Philosophy. 


(b) Decentralization of the Staff 


The problems brought about by the 
increase in the size of universities are 
familiar to anyone who has had experi- 
ence with large organizations. In the 
university, difficulties are intensified for 
ee and traditional reasons, and the 
act is that universities do not solve or- 
ganizational problems any more readily 
than other sizeable institutions. Solved 
or not, however, the problems are there: 
personnel, training, communication, 
overhead, costs—all these have to be 
dealt with. At present the Committee is 
working to decentralize Freshman Eng- 
lish by setting up relatively small staffs 
(6-15 members) who are engaged in 
the teaching of particular components of 
the course. For example, the teachers of 
the 15 Special Sections form a staff; so 
do the teachers of the 12 or so sections 
in the “off’ semester of the course; the 
members of the Seminar are united in a 
small staff, and so are those who partici- 
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pate in the various combinations with 
other courses. 

This procedure has some obvious ad- 
vantages. It permits and encourages the 
variety which is essential if Freshman 
English is not to become a dull routine 
for instructors, since within the single 
course there are a number of possible 
teaching assignments. It keeps some 
measure of the liveliness and initiative 
and hence the esprit which commonly is 
present among the members of a small 
staff and which is too often lost when 
the size of the staff increases. It permits 
teachers to talk to one another about 
what they are doing, and to exchange 
ideas which are too often suppressed 
when a single large staff meets. It per- 
mits considerable experimentation of the 
sort that must constantly be carried on 
to insure a flow of fresh ideas into the 
course. Finally, it creates positions of 
responsibility and leadership (without 
taking experienced teachers from the 
classroom) and thus becomes a proving 
ground for persons who may later be 
employed in more influential positions. 

(c) Supervision of Teaching 

Ultimately, of course, the success or 
failure of instruction depends on the 
presence in the classroom of a competent 
instructor and qualified students, and 
accordingly committee members spend 
a good deal of time reviewing the rec- 
ords of staff members and applicants 
with the Chairman and other senior de- 
partment members before appointments 
are made to the Freshman English staff. 

Preparation of the syllabus and other 
teaching materials such as exemplary 
student papers and successful writing 
and reading assignments is a continuing 
concern of the Committee, but more 
than this is needed, so the Committee is 
also responsible for conducting a Sem- 
inar on College Teaching and for an ex- 
tensive program of class visiting. 

(1) The Seminar on College Training 

Newly appointed Teaching Fellows 
are required to enroll in the Seminar, 


which carries two hours of credit in 
English or Education and which is ac- 
companied by a series of lectures, also 
required, in which students earn one 
unit of credit. The material of the Sem- 
inar is, in one sense, set by the course 
in Freshman English. Thus part of each 
week’s meeting is devoted to a discus- 
sion of common problems arising from 
the day-to-day conduct of the teachers’ 
classes. In addition, members of the 
Seminar read and grade a paper chosen 
by one of their number for its interest 
as a problem in evaluation and correc- 
tion. Finally, at each meeting one major 
topic in the conduct of the course is 
explained and discussed; the following 
list is representative: making a five-week 
plan, the relation of reading and writ- 
ing, the rationale of a course in rhetoric, 
making an assignment, evaluating stu- 
dents’ progress. conducting conferences. 

These immediately important matters 
are supplemented through the semester 
by the introduction of topics of more 
general concern, such as the functions 
of professional organizations for college 
teachers of English, the kinds of Fresh- 
man English courses found in the United 
States, the status of the teacher of com- 
position, and the problems of Freshman 
English as these relate to the Depart- 
ment of English. These matters, in turn, 
find a larger context in a series of lec- 
tures which introduce the teacher-stu- 
dent to the wide-ranging issues of uni- 
versity organization and policy, the pro- 
fessional responsibilities of the faculty, 
and the major problems of higher edu- 
cation. In sum, the Seminar and Lectures 
are intensely practical in aiming at the 
sure orientation of the beginning teacher 
in his own classroom teaching, in the 
milieu of the institution which employs 
him, and in the world of American uni- 
versity life. 

(2) Supervision of Classroom Teach- 

ing 

For many years, in accordance with 

its belief in the importance of good 
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teaching, the Department has success- 
fully carried on a program of class visit- 
ing. The program has three aims: to 
guide inexperienced teachers, to insure 
certain measures of uniformity in the 
course, and to evaluate teaching. Since 
successful teaching is one of the criteria 
for promotion in the regular staff and 
since hiring institutions wish to know 
something about the teaching experience 
and skill of those they hire, the Depart- 
ment believes that information on these 
matters ought to be gathered systematic- 
ally by visitors who are themselves expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Accordingly. each semester an adviser 
is assigned to every new Teaching Fel- 
low and Instructor. The adviser attends 
several class meetings, makes notes of 
his observations, and then holds a con- 
ference with the instructor. Simultan- 
eously, the instructor is invited to visit 
his adviser’s classes, and a number of 
“visitable” classes, taught by experienced 
teachers, may be visited by less expe- 
rienced staff members. 

The adviser writes a report on his 
visits and the conference, and this re- 
port becomes part of the instructor’s 
departmental file. Later on in the semes- 
ter, the adviser reviews selected sets of 
themes written by the instructor’s stu- 
dents, visits the classroom again, and 
writes an additional report on these ob- 
servations. At the end of two or three 
years, therefore, an instructor’s dossier 
will contain four to six full reports on 
his teaching written by several experi- 
enced persons of varying outlooks and 
temperaments, thus insuring that each 
instructor's performance has been re- 
viewed carefully and fairly. 

The tone of such a visiting system is 
all-important. Fortunately, an atmos- 
phere of friendly and interested collab- 
oration has been established in the De- 
partment over the period of thirty years 
in which the program has existed. The 
best evidence that it works is that men 
who have been reared in it are now re- 


sponsible for its conduct and wish to 
have it continue. Teaching is going to 
be evaluated in any case; often enough 
a judgment is based on hearsay, the 
casual comment of a student, or gossip 
in the halls. The Department has found 
that first-hand observation by experi- 
enced and interested staff members is a 
fairer and better source of knowledge. 

(3) Staff Meetings 

As the size of the staff grows, the in- 
formal discussions that were possible 
in a small group must, unfortunately, 
give way to more formal and regular 
meetings. These are devoted less to dis- 
seminating information than to the 
statement of typical classroom problems 
and the demonstration of individual 
solutions. The meetings provide an op- 
portunity for the introduction of fresh 
ideas by men who are learning their 
craft, and there is a considerable review 
each year of successful assignments, the 
conduct of classroom discussion, and the 
methods of evaluating student writing. 
As the smaller staffs for the different 
varieties of the course are created, how- 
ever, the need for large meetings of the 
entire staff is diminishing. 


Relations with Secondary Schools 

Since Freshman English is the only 
required course for all entering students, 
the Department of English is naturally 
brought into close relation with high 
school teachers and administrative of- 
ficers, who are deeply concerned with 
the preparation of their students. This 
close relation is fostered in a variety of 
ways: by the annual Principal-Freshman 
conference, an extensive program of 
school visiting, the conduct of training 
programs for teachers (e.g. a summer 
workshop for teachers in the Advanced 
Placement Program), and the writing 
of bulletins such as Preparation for Col- 
lege English, which is widely used by 
high school English teachers, particu- 
larly those teaching the twelfth grade. 
The Department works closely too with 
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the University Bureau of School Ser- 
vices, providing consultants and con- 
ducting programs of in-service educa- 
tion for high school teachers. 

Finally, members of the Committee 
are involved, through the Admissions 
Office of the University and the Ad- 
missions Committee of the Literary Col- 
lege, with the currently pressing matter 
of admissions policy, relations with com- 
munity colleges, and the evaluation of 
transfer credit. 


A Final Word 
Whether or not increased numbers of 


students can be accommedated in 
Freshman English as it is now estab- 
lished will depend on willingness and 
ability to finance a relatively expensive 
program, on an adequate supply of qual- 
ified and interested teachers, and on 
administrative skill and interest. 

At present some radical changes, look- 
ing toward the ultimate abolition of 
Freshman English as a “service” course, 
are being considered at the University. 
If such a development occurs, the De- 
partment will then be free to establish 
a course which would be basic to later 
study of language and literature. 


The Proper Place of Creative Writing Courses’ 


Morris FREEDMAN? 


The question is no longer should we 
teach creative writing in the universi- 
ties; the question today, I think, is how 
can we do so most meaningfully. The 
original question, of the propriety or 
possibility of teaching creative writing 
at all, has been in a sense taken out of 
the hands of the colleges and univer- 
sities by dozens of writers’ conferences 
every summer and by the multitude of 
year-round correspondence schools and 
“literary agents” who guarantee to teach 
one how to write short stories, novels, 
poems, plays, virtually by return mail. 
The conferences, slightly more sober, 
require attendance on their premises, 
anywhere from a day or two to a month 
or two. One of the great community ser- 
vices the Saturday Review performs an- 
nually is the listing of all of these con- 
ferences in a single catalog issue. Al- 
though the print is small and secretive, 

1A paper presented in Panel XV, “Developing 
Creativity in Young Writers,” Saturday, April 
4, 1959, Conference on College Composition and 


Communication, Sheraton Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


2University of New Mexico 


almost as self-conscious as classified per- 
sonal ads, the listings run on for several 
pages and tell some interesting things 
about the sociology of creative writing. 
By squinting selectively, for example, 
one can discover that there is a gentle- 
man who scurries around the mid-West 
and the East, like an evangelist on tour, 
spreading the gospel in one- and two- 
night stands. 

This highly commercialized teaching 
of creative writing, the teaching of it in 
myriads of separated little vacuums, is 
in its own generally shabby way big 
business and really has only remotely 
to do with the work of departments of 
English. Yet it does seem to govern aca- 
demic practice. Many colleges and uni- 
versities seal themselves off from this 
plague outside their walls and have 
nothing whatsoever to do with creative 
writing. At one great institution in the 
East, a professor who has written im- 
pressive fiction as well as some of the 
finest criticism of our time, has been re- 
ported as saying, “In hell I'll teach cre- 
ative writing.” His department offers no 
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courses in creative writing although one 
or two professors will arrange to consult 
with superior students interested in writ- 
ing poetry or fiction; all students write 
criticism in their classes. The opposite 
response, which acknowledges the 
clamor of this special clientele, although 
in traditional academic fashion it will 
guarantee nothing, is that of the places 
which have extensive programs in crea- 
tive writing, even departments (I don’t 
think there is anywhere yet a separate 
college of creative writing), and which 
offer B.A.’s, M.A.’s, and Ph.D.’s, in cre- 
ative writing. I think it unfortunate that 
departments of English should allow 
themselves to be governed, here as any- 
where, by considerations other than 
those that arise directly out of their dis- 
cipline. We should no more reject the 
teaching of creative writing because of 
the hucksterism associated with it cur- 
rently in the American scene than we 
should embrace it. 


I myself have come to believe that 
creative writing courses have a valuable 
and inevitable place in the context of the 
normal work of a department of English. 
Certainly writing can no more be taught 
than painting or skill in any art, but it 
can be taught as much. This is to say 
that as a young painter can learn the 
relationships of color and form by paint- 
ing and looking, as a young musician 
can learn the intricacies of harmony and 
counterpoint by composing and playing 
and listening, so a young writer can ap- 
prehend the problems of his craft by 
teading and writing. A creative writing 
student, I submit, must first of all be a 
student of literature. 


Professor Wallace Stegner made some- 
what this point in his brilliant and com- 
pelling article, “New Climates for the 
Writer,” some years ago in the New 
York Times Book Review. “It is absurd 
to wonder whether writers are born and 
made. They are both born and made. 
Sometimes born writers are made wrong 


by the wrong teachers or the wrong in- 
fluences; there are plenty of melancholy 
examples in our time. Like football play- 
ers, pianists, Renaissance scholars, or 
typists, writers are the product of orig- 
inal talent plus training. It might as well 
be good training, responsible and dis- 
interested and in the shadow of good 
books.” 


Some years ago also, the late Isaac 
Rosenfeld, a young creative writer him- 
self of immense promise and substantial 
achievement, wrote an uncomfortably 
honest article in the American Mercury 
called “Confessions of a Writing Teach- 
er.” He indicated that teaching writing 
is a hoax. His descriptions of typical cre- 
ative writing students were distressingly 
accurate; he knew all the cranks, misfits, 
psychopaths, illiterates, messiahs. But 
the significant thing for me in his article 
was that he seemed not to be writing 
about students who were also enrolled 
in the more usual English courses (not 
that such students cannot be equally 
shallow in their capacities and ambi- 
tions). Rosenfeld’s students were the 
same ones who flock to the writing con- 
ferences, or plunk their money orders 
down in the post office, for quickie les- 
sons promising a real, live literary ca- 
reer. These are the persons who want to 
write without reading, who want salva- 
tion without virtue. You can make a 
bleak little anthology of similar state- 
ments by disenchanted teachers of Eng- 
lish and writing and find that the vil- 
lains are almost always students who 
cannot or will not read, sometimes at all, 
sometimes with the necessary intelli- 
gence and response. 


I don’t want at this moment to try a 
description or analysis of the deep- 
seated and widespread compulsion in the 
United States to “create,” or just to ap- 
pear to do so, to paint by the numbers, 
to play piano if only with a music roll, 
to write by “proven” formula. This do- 
it-yourselfism is positively maniacal and 
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not subject to easy diagnosis. The com- 
pulsion is not altogether ignoble, al- 
though it is often confused with clear 
but irrelevant other needs than that of 
creation, most often the needs for self- 
assertion or self-revelation. I have had 
students who were hoping to write fic- 
tion as a substitute for psychoanalysis; 
it’s cheaper and shorter to produce a 
novel, confided one young lady with 
some insight, honesty, and an enormous 
problem. I think the mirage of easy 
money lures few, at least of those with 
some pretense to sophistication; many 
students actually like to think of them- 
selves as altruistically starving for the 
benefit of humanity. Only the genuinely 
talented ones seem to combine a real- 
istic respect for the market with a digni- 
fied sense of their capacities as related 
to meaningful criteria. The impulse to 
write we are here concerned with is the 
one that is connected with actuality, 
that comes with sensitive reading, with 
an acquaintance of what writers have 


said in the past or are saying now, with 


how they said it, and why. That im- 
pulse, surely, may also have to do with 
some driving need to speak out, but at 
least it’s ready to take form with a vo- 
cabulary, in an idiom, with an intent 
that do have their roots in literacy. Too 
many of the enthusiastic but illiterate 
would-be writers are like would-be 
painters who have been blind from 
birth; their ambition is as understand- 
able as it is pathetically hopeless. 


Now I am not suggesting that a col- 
lege degree in English is a necessary 
prerequisite to becoming a writer, al- 
though it probably wouldn’t hurt. What 
I do maintain is that no one can become 
a writer without having in some organ- 
ized and significant way, by himself or 
in a classroom, read and responded to 
a good deal of the world’s literature. It 
takes more than pencil and paper, more 
than a typewriter with a fresh ribbon, 
more than envy of James Jones and J. P. 


Marquand, to launch oneself on a writ- 
ing career. It is indispensable to have a 
sense of literature and, above all, a sense 
of art, which is to say of the totality of 
a literary work. 


I apologize for laboring the obvious, 
but this misunderstanding cf what it 
means to be a writer is not confined to 
the eager, bright-eyed students; it crops 
up in the statements of some eager, 
bright-eyed, and entirely estimable in- 
structors. A veteran teacher of creative 
writing, reporting a noble experiment 
he conducted, argued that creative writ- 
ing is a “democratic art.” He specified 
creative writing, not just any old kind 
of writing. At one point he asserted that 
“the creative process . . . can be learned 
more easily than grammar and punctua- 
tion.” Another teacher of creative writ- 
ing wrote of convincing students “of the 
beauty of Keats’s phrasing, or of the 
power of Joseph Conrad’s descriptions.” 


But creative writing surely consists of 
more than describing physical sensa- 
tions, which is the device emphasized by 
the advocate of democracy in literature. 
Nor does the beauty of Keats’s phrasing 
(whatever may be meant by that 
phrase) or the power of Conrad’s de- 
scriptions, which are but subordinate 
aspects of Keats’s and Conrad’s total 
shaping and conception, really have 
much to do with creation, which is al- 
ways a total achievement, not a frag- 
mentary one. The student of creative 
writing who uses only his sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch, who works me- 
ticulously but predominantly on his 
phrasing or on his descriptions, who 
sprinkles in “symbolic” conundrums 
(as another teacher I once knew advo- 
cated; he was a devotee of Joyce), but 
who neglects or is unaware of the ‘inal 
esthetic effect and need of art, the blend- 
ing together of all of the details under 
the shaping influence of meaning and 
moral import (I use “moral” in the sense 
that Leavis and Trilling give it), such 
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a student will never write creatively; he 
will turn out purple patches, snippets for 
Bartlett or the Department of Pictur- 
esque Speech in the Reader's Digest, or, 
at best, good commercial ware. 


Now certainly the only fit and proper 
place for a student of creative writing 
to learn what he must learn is in a de- 
partment of literature. Creative writing 
which is successful does, after all, be- 
come literature. Without discussing any 
of our academically unattached writers 
-although Faulkner, Hemingway, Ed- 
mund Wilson, and certainly Eliot have 
long been students of literature in their 
varying ways—a rather cogent argument, 
I think, can be offered at this time—and 
in this place—in behalf of the intimate 
relationship between the study and the 
teaching of literature and creative writ- 
ing, merely by citing some of our more 
well-known teachers and writers: Walter 
van Tilburg Clark, Richard Scoweroft, 
Wallace Stegner, Mark Schorer, Lionel 
Trilling Yvor Winters, George Stewart, 
Cleanth Brooks, Mark Van Doren, Rob- 
ert Penn Warren, Vladimir Nabokov, 
John Cheever, Leslie Fiedler, Mark Har- 
ris, Bernard Malamud, John Crowe Ran- 
son, Delmore Schwartz, Saul Bellow. 
Life is to be found and may be observed 
on the campus, and from it, as well as 
on the road, and the campus skills and 
amenities are at least as conducive to 
art and effectiveness as those of the 
highway and the gutter. 


Creative writing courses, then, belong 
nowhere so legitimately as in depart- 
ments of English as part of the complete 
study of the subject. The instructor of 
creative writing need no longer be, as 
Theodore Morrison described him in 
“Dover Beach Revisited,” a poor rela- 
tion without the respectability which 
scholarship and criticism bring. I would 
even revive the suggestion of a former 
president of the Modern Language As- 
sociation to require students of literature 
to attempt some creative writing as part 


of their studies. Many of our art and 
music critics, most of our art and music 
teachers, paint and compose or perform. 
Teaching and learning as opposed to 
doing (on whatever level of success) 
are reciprocal in their effects. 


“The healing of the breach between 
writers and scholars—who are, after all, 
one general breed,” Mr. Stegner wrote 
in that article, “is long overdue .. . 
Journalists and writers who have per- 
mitted their standards to sag or lapse 
and who sneeze at the dust of scholars, 
could use some of the scholars’ care, 
some of their restraint, a good deal of 
their plain learning, and a !ot of their 
taste. By bringing new writers inside 
the abbey, and encouraging the living 
and contemporary literature along with 
the great and the dead, the colleges can 
help heal that breach and enrich them- 
selves in the process with some of the 
raw and often slovenly vitality that lives 
outside.” 


Mr. Stegner’s statement seems to me 
so right as to make an objection to the 
teaching of creative writing in a conven- 
tional and respectable department of 
English, or under its aegis, any compari- 
son of it to a sentence in hell, seem 
whimsical, still charming perhaps, but 
whimsical. I suppose the question, as 
usual, may be in part simply one of 
definition: what do we mean by “teach- 
ing,” what, precisely, by “creative writ- 
ing.” Certainly the approach to creative 
writing practiced during the summer 
orgies or by the private charlatans, 
which holds that writing is a trade to 
be taught and learned like plumbing, is 
not worthy of discussion, let alone con- 
sideration as a principle to be seriously 
applied in any classroom worthy of its 
name. Nor are the products turned out 
under such guidance ever “created”; 
they are the brummagem imitations of 
the five-and-ten counter. But the teach- 
ing of a writing that is stimulated by a 
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serious engagement with literature and 
life, that develops from a student's ap- 
prehension through reading of the pos- 
sibilities of words to communicate his 
own, very particular sense of things, that 
sort of teaching is appropriate to a cam- 
pus, whether it takes the form, simply, 


of sensitive editorial response or, com- 
plexly, of the intimate direction common 
in music or art training. I would say, 
indeed, that no department of English 
is complete, is doing justice to its whole 
domain, which ignores or demeans cre- 
ative writing. 


Entrance and Achievement Tests’ 


USES AND LIMITATIONS OF ENTRANCE 
TESTS: A PROPOSAL 


RoBerRT GORRELL? 


I think I should begin by specifying 
the uses and limitations of the speaker. 
I am not an expert in testing methods 
and procedures. The gaps in my knowl- 
edge of psychological theories of learn- 
ing are impressively wide. Statistics have 
a strange effect on me; I am at once 
terrified and suspicious—like a terrier 
facing a stuffed tiger. And so I propose 
to capitalize on my ignorance and to 
look at tests from the vantage point of 
my naiveté. From there I can without 
embarrassment ask obvious questions: 
What do we want to learn from tests? 
What are present tests testing? What are 
the limitations of existing tests? And I 
can make a proposal. 

First I want to mention a more justi- 
fiable limitation of the speaker. Mr. 
Belcher will be discussing primarily the 
theme as a test; I shall confine my ob- 
servations to the so-called objective test 
—the kind of thing administered with 
stop-watches and special pencils and 
loud voices to herds of bewildered fresh- 
men each fall. We all know about them; 
some of us have nightmares about them. 

1The following three papers were presented 
in Panel XIII, “The Uses and Limitations of 
Entrance and Achievement Examinations in 
English,” Saturday, April 4, 1959, Conference 


on College Composition and Communication, 
Sheraton Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


2University of Nevada 


We try to use tests of this sort for 
many purposes. We use them most com- 
monly, I suppose, to place students in 
sections—remedial, regular, accelerated, 
what not. But we also use them to diag- 
nose a student’s individual difficulties. 
We use them to assess a student’s pro- 
gress and achievement. We use them as 
proficiency tests at some stage after a 
student has completed Freshman Eng- 
lish. We use them as a basis for student 
counseling, for predicting a student's 
success or failure in college, for assign- 
ing him to a clinic for special attention. 
We use them to determine grades. 


We tend tc use the same types of tests 
for all purposes—often the same tests. 
I doubt that we should. I think that ob- 
jective tests are obviously more valid 
for some purposes than for others. | 
think, for example, that they are not 
very good ways of selecting students for 
accelerated or honors courses. They are 
not, I think, very good ways of checking 
general proficiency of juniors or seniors. 
They seem to show most effectiveness 
in selecting weak students for rejection 
or for remedial work. Statistics can be 
found to indicate that almost any of the 
tests works fairly well to segregate some 
kinds of badly prepared students. That 
is, if we compare test results with grades 
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in English, we find that students making 
low scores on the test almost always 
have low marks in whatever English 
course they may take. On the basis of 
such correlations, I rather think that a 
short vocabulary test might do as well 
as any of the other existing tests in mak- 
ing selections. But I also think that these 
correlations are deceptively reassuring. 
And in spite of them, I want to concern 
myself primarily with what seem to me 
to be some serious limitations of the 
existing standardized tests for the pur- 
pose of selecting inadequately prepared 
entering students. 


I want to begin by making some gen- 
eralizations about the nature of almost 
all the tests I have examined. 


1. The tests attempt to cover a con- 
siderable number of topics, either in 
sections labeled spelling, punctuation, 
usage, and so on, or in an unclassified 
set of sentences or paragraphs which in- 
clude a great variety of topics. They re- 


quire the student to check a sentence as 
right or wrong or to choose from alterna- 
tive readings. One popular test, for in- 
stance, distributes ninety questions over 
a wide variety of common problems in 
writing: eleven on spelling, five on the 
comma fault, one the dangling modifier, 
two on the apostrophe, one on capital- 
ization, six on uses of the comma, one 
on principal parts of verbs, four on pro- 
noun case, fifteen or twenty on vocab- 
ulary, and so on. Another has thirty 
questions on grammar, including nine 
on subject-verb agreement, six on pro- 
noun case, six on principal parts, and so 
on. Tests on reading are usually includ- 
ed, or available separately. 


2. The tests, by attempting to check 
briefly so many different topics, do not 
conclusively check any. It is, for ex- 
ample, easy to see why the student who 
has his own system of spelling can pass 
a general entrance test and go on to 
baffle the teacher of a regular section. 
He may miss most of the items which 


test spelling and still score well enough 
to stay out of a remedial section. 

3. The tests attempt to achieve suf- 
ficient difficulty so that scores of any 
ordinary group taking them will spread 
over a fairly wide range. To use the 
tests to select a certain percentage as 
remedial students, therefore, requires a 
fairly low cut-off point. The tests, in 
other words, are of sufficient difficulty 
that a student may miss more than half 
and still be in a percentile group con- 
siderably above that of the students 
placed in the remedial or rejected group. 
Furthermore, the actual difference in 
raw scores at the lower end of the per- 
centile scale is often fairly small. For 
one test I examined only nine answers 
separate the twentieth from the fiftieth 
percentile. And the items which provide 
sufficient difficulty to achieve a spread 
in scores often involve niceties of usage 
—occasionally even arbitrary or disputed 
usages. Knowledge of them does not 
necessarily characterize the really prom- 
ising student of English—the one who 
should be in an accelerated section-- 
nor does ignorance of them necessarily 
isolate the student needing remedial 
work. 

4, And this leads me to what is my 
main question about the tests—a ques- 
tion about the basic assumptions on 
which they rest. We have been seduced 
by the comfort and the persuasiveness 
of expediency to look at entrance tests, 
just as we tend to look at grading, in 
terms of percentages of students. We 
assume that the purpose of the test is to 
select the “bottom twenty percent” or 
the “top ten,” setting our figure by de- 
ciding how many sections of English 0 
we can provide or how many students 
we dare fail or reject. For this purpose, 
providing a reasonably fair way of sep- 
arating percentages of students, the tests 
work. Since grades are likely to be issued 
on a similar basis, we have a correlation 
between test scores and ultimate com- 
position grades. 
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But I think that we need more than 
this—or at least something else—in an 
entrance test. To explain I need to say 
something about the state of composi- 
tion teaching generally. 

I think that a central weakness in the 
teaching of composition from about the 
fifth grade through college English is 
that we are either thoroughly confused 
or quite inarticulate about who should 
teach what when. College teachers la- 
ment, with justification, that they are 
getting students who are not prepared 
for college English. High school teachers 
conscientiously, but not very success- 
fully, try to find out what they should 
be doing, and often end by trying to do 
more and more of the same kinds of 
things the colleges are trying to do. A 
high school teacher hears a college 
teacher complaining that his students 
can’t seem to do a decent job on a re- 
search paper; and the high school teach- 
er attempts to teach the research paper. 
Much of our teaching of composition 
tends to be a perpetual “review.” We 
“review” grammar and mechanics every 
year from about the sixth grade through 
college English; do we ever teach it? 
The student hastily running over for the 
eighth time materials he has never un- 
derstood cannot be entirely blamed if 
he is bored. I think that we are not 
going to be successful in teaching com- 
position until we have solved this prob- 
lem—until we can decide what our sub- 
ject matter should be and until we can 
settle upon some kind of continuity in 
teaching it—can decide who is going to 
teach what when. 

The entrance test, I suggest, is one 
way of making some progress. We 
should, I think, go as far as possible in 
compiling a specific list of things we 
expect the high school student to know 
before he is ready for college English. 
We should then try to create an en- 
trance test which would discover 
whether or not the student knows them. 
With this kind of test, we would not 


work with percentiles or relative scores, 
We could proceed on a simple pass or 
fail basis; the student would have been 
warned about what he needed to know, 
and he would be expected to reach a 
set score on the test—not merely to do 
better than some percent of his fellow 
students. 

There would be obvious difficulties, 
The test would have to be practical— 
capable of machine scoring, for instance. 
But I think that a start, at least, is not 
impossible. For example—and I suppose 
I pick a rather bad example—if we were 
to announce that a student entering col- 
lege should be able to spell at least 75% 
of a set list of 2,000 words, we could 
require a 75% performance on a test of 
words selected from the list. If we were 
to require that any student entering 
college should be able to recognize a 
complete sentence, we could require a 
fairly high performance on a test check- 
ing such recognition. I grant that 
my examples are elementary and _per- 
haps concern non-essential questions— 
but they are of the kind involved in col- 
lege complaints. And I grant that reach- 
ing agreement among English teachers 
on this—as on any subject—might be im- 
possible. But specified standards even for 
an individual school would be progress. 

Such a test would have obvious ad- 
vantages. Among them: the high schools 
could get some practical help in arrang- 
ing and strengthening their programs; 
colleges could avoid some of the present 
repetition of high school work; we would 
make progress toward raising standards; 
and the tests would do a better job of 
classifying students. 

In any case, I think that we need to 
reassess the entire philosophy of our en- 
trance testing program. And I suggest 
that this panel might wish to consider 
recommending to the Executive Com- 
mittee that CCCC consider the question 
of allocating our subject matter and 
using the entrance test as a way of im- 
plementing the allocation. 
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ENTRANCE AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


THE IMPROMPTU THEME 
WrLtiAM BELCHER! 


Since the fall semester of 1955, the 
English department of North Texas 
State College has required that a diag- 
nostic theme be written by all entering 
freshmen and that a similar final theme 
be written at the end of the first semes- 
ters work. The ostensible purpose of the 
diagnostic or placement theme is to 
select five sections of superior students. 
The manifest purpose of the final theme 
is to determine who should pass the first 
half of Freshman English. That much is 
all of the test-theme iceberg the student 
sees or cares to see. English department 
staff members, however, are aware of 
far greater values than these in the 
themes and have by a large majority 
voted several times to continue their 
use. In fact, both of these requirements 
might be abandoned tomorrow if their 
obvious uses were the only reasons for 
their being. | 

In order to examine these more sig- 
nificant values, let me first direct your 
attention to our diagnostic, or place- 
ment, theme, which we require of every 
new student. The top sheet of several 
mimeographed sets of instructions which 
I have placed in your hands is labeled 
“English Placement Theme.” When the 
freshman, bringing his own pencil and 
paper, enters the examination room, he 
is given one of these sheets. It is all the 
instruction he needs. It tells him that 
he has one hour to write an essay of at 
least two pages on one of ten relatively 
simple topics. Most students finish their 
papers in about forty-five minutes; few 
of them write more than two pages. At 
the end of the hour only a handful of the 
weakest freshmen are still at work. The 
simplicity of this test makes it attractive: 
no one need make an announcement to 
the group, no elaborate set of directions 
need be read aloud, no loud-speaker 
system need be arranged for; there is no 
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INorth Texas State College 


waste motion of passing out answer 
sheets and magic pencils, there is no 
starter hovering with a stop watch. I 
know of no test that can be administered 
so easily and economically. For testing 
1700 students last fall, our mimeograph- 
ing bill was only $7.00. Of course, we 
do not use the same topics again. 


The second of the sample instruction 
sheets you have before you describes 
our grading procedure. For this chore, 
the entire English staff is divided into 
committees of three. In appointing the 
committees I am usually careful to bal- 
ance a stiff grader with an easy one, and 
I usually do not place two new teachers 
on one committee. Within minutes after 
the themes are written, each committee 
receives its share. Last fall, for example, 
each group was responsible for about 
150 papers and was allowed almost 
twenty-four hours for completing its 
work. First the chairman divides the 
papers equally among the three mem- 
bers. Then, as an instructor reads his 
set, he initials each paper, and, on a tally 
sheet, records a numerical score of from 
0 to 100. When he has graded his 
themes, he gives them to another grader 
and obtains a set from the third member 
of his committee. (If readers simply 
trade papers, someone, unnecessarily, 
will have to score three sets.) Then as 
soon as two committee members have 
both read a stack of themes, they com- 
pare grades. If the two grades for a 
given theme are no more than ten points 
apart, the average grade is recorded on 
the paper. However, if the two readers 
differ by more than ten points, the third 
member reads the paper and submits a 
grade, which is averaged with the other 
two for the score. Surprisingly, in a set 
of fifty papers few teachers differ by as 
many as eleven points on more than five 
of them. Disagreement on as many as 
ten themes is uncommon, It will be in- 
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teresting to you that in such a large 
department as ours, we have this much 
agreement, even though we have no 
printed departmental grading standards. 
But I do not find this accord strange 
at all. For too long, I believe, we have 
listened to critics who have called atten- 
tion to the capriciousness in our sub- 
jective standards. I think it is time we 
congratulate ourselves that most of us 
look at the same blackbird in pretty 
much the same way. At any rate, during 
the twenty-four hour period allotted for 
grading placement themes, each staff 
member is asked to read from 105 to 110 
two-page themes on which he makes no 
marks. 

Actually, no one finds it necessary to 
spend more than four or five hours grad- 
ing the placement themes. Even a slow 
reader can rate about twenty-five themes 
an hour. This is no more time than we 
spent several years ago on the Purdue 
Placement tests, which we then used. 
Unless one has a battery of grading ma- 
chines or weeks of time, he has to score 
the Purdue test by hand. And most of 
us would agree that counting black 
marks through little round holes is more 
tedious than reading themes, no matter 
how insipid they are. These, however, 
are unimportant considerations. The 
greatest virtue of the theme is that the 
student is graded on his writing, not on 
his knowledge of terminology or on his 
recognition vocabulary. 

For the purpose of selecting students 
for superior sections, the theme grade is 
not sufficient. (Neither is the Purdue 
Placement grade, for that matter.) To 
select the top 125 students from a class 
of 1700 is more complex than simply 
taking the top 125 theme grades. Natur- 
ally, some instructors award grades of 
ninety more freely than others. If we 
took the papers with the highest grades, 
we would get, not the best students, but 
those whose papers were marked by the 
most generous teachers. In order to 
avoid this absurd result, we have worked 


out a simple procedure. Since for our 
purposes, we want the 125 top students, 
each grader turns in the names and 
scores of the ten students to whom he 
has given the highest marks. If there 
were perfect agreement on the best 
papers, the eleven committees last fall 
would have submitted 165 names. Ac- 
tually 250 were turned in. These 250 
top papers were then redistributed to 
the five instructors scheduled to teach 
the superior sections, who themselves 
made final selection of the best 125 
papers. In this way the teachers of the 
superior sections handpick their classes 
from the top papers written. Few un- 
qualified students slip through the net; 
almost no superior student is missed. 

Nevertheless, even though the grades 
cannot be used to identify the best 125 
papers, or the worst 50, for that matter, 
they do have general validity. For in- 
stance, if a student makes fifty or less on 
his placement theme, there is little like- 
lihood of his passing English 131; if he 
makes 63, it is just as unlikely that he 
will be able to make a B. If he makes 
90, he will almost certainly make an A 
or B. No test can predict performance, 
and no objective test examines accurate- 
ly the student’s ability in composition. 
This test tells us more certainly than 
any objective test what sort of writing 
a student can do. And writing is the 
work he will be required to do in Fresh- 
man English. 

Let us grant that as a classification 
tool, the theme has limitations: they 
should be obvious. It has far more im- 
portant uses. We are only gradually be- 
coming aware of some of them. During 
the third week of the semester, each 
teacher receives from the registrar an 
IBM roll for each of his classes. On this 
roll, a student helper posts the place- 
ment grade of each student, indicating 
as well which students are repeating the 
course. First, the teacher’s knowing the 
grade is of value to the student. Aside 
from the obvious function of giving the 
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student a chance to qualify for an A 
section, the theme protects him, what- 
ever his grade, because the placement 
theme score is the consensus of two or 
more qualified English instructors on the 
quality of his work. Even though he 
may not know what his placement grade 
is, his instructor does, and if the in- 
structor has misestimated the quality of 
the student’s work, the grade may very 
well be the means of calling the pos- 
sibility of error to the instructor’s atten- 
tion. Often a teacher asks to see a place- 
ment theme to discover a reason for a 
discrepancy in grades. Such re-examina- 
tion can be of much advantage to the 
student. On the other hand, if the grade 
merely confirms a teacher’s opinion of a 
freshman’s work, the reported grade has 
its use. It gives the student confidence in 
the dependability of his instructor's 
judgment, a confidence it is no less than 
wisdom to foster. 


To the teacher the theme grade is of 
importance. If he has been consistently 
over- or undergrading his class on their 
early themes, he learns from the place- 
ment grades that he may be doing his 
students or the department a disservice. 
If he is attracting a great number of 
poor students by having lowered his 
standards, he is apprised of that situa- 
tion in a dramatic way. For the new 
teacher, there are few better guides to 
departmental standards. Knowing how 
the staff would probably grade his class 
can save him embarrassment at the end 
of the semester, especially if he is being 
excessively lenient. 


The greatest advantage of such a 
placement theme, however, is to the 
department, and indirectly to the in- 
dividual instructors. First of all, if an 
administrative officer or a parent is dis- 
turbed because a student feels he is 
being maltreated in his English class, 
the placement theme grade—the im- 
personal opinion of two other teachers— 
nearly always shows that the student 


would be receiving the same grades if 
he were in someone else’s section. If the 
complaint is persistent, nothing is more 
effective than an analysis of the theme 
itself. Whereas a score of 123 on an ob- 
iective test has little significance to an 
outsider, when he sees misspelled words 
and incomplete sentences in context, he 
will ordinarily wonder that the student 
is doing no more poorly than he is. 

Yet far more important than its public- 
relations value is its contribution to uni- 
formity in the department. We know 
that grading a theme is not merely a 
matter of counting errors in agreement 
and enumerating misspelled words. Our 
job would be easier if it were. Our 
grades are subjective, and I am certain 
they must remain so. They need not, 
however, vary as much as they some- 
times do. It is disconcerting for an in- 
structor to be told by one of his average 
students that Professor Greatheart gave 
him an A last semester, or to be tola 
by an A student that if Instructor Wise- 
man had understood him, he would have 
given him more than a D. How many of 
us can with equanimity explain to a stu- 
dent why his theme grades have 
dropped from C to F after a midterm 
transfer to a new teacher, despite the 
fact that the quality of his writing has 
not changed. Respect for English de- 
partments is nibbled away by our ab- 
surd and sometimes almost whimsical 
variations in standards. Nothing can 
eliminate all variation; probably some is 
vital to the health of a department. Yet 
I know that any departmental chairman 
must welcome greater uniformity in 
standards among his staff. A placement 
theme and a uniform final theme do 
more than anything else I know to con- 
tribute to a healthful uniformity. 

Just as we give a placement theme at 
the beginning of the freshman year, so 
we require a final theme at the end of 
the first semester. The third item in the 
mimeographed set I have made avail- 
able for you is a schedule for examina- 
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tion themes which I distribute to staff 
members approximately one week be- 
fore the themes are written. Although 
this theme is a part of the student’s final 
examination, the college requirement 
that grades be turned in within twenty- 
four hours after an examination forces 
us to administer the test theme one week 
before the examinations begin. The 
three and one-half days allowed for 
grading is ample. Last semester all com- 
mittees had completed their work with- 
in two and one-half days. 

The topics for the final test theme are 
fewer than for the placement theme, and 
the length of the final theme is greater. 
From topics submitted by the instructors 
themselves, either I or some experienced 
person selects three for each class, for 
it is necessary that at least one of the 
subjects be general enough that any 
average student can write on it. These 
topics and a code number are given to 
the teacher in a sealed envelop, which 
he does not open until the time of the 
examination. The students are then given 
50 minutes to write a paper of 214 pages. 
(They are allowed to use a dictionary, a 
concession which we find makes almost 
no difference in the quality of the 
papers.) These themes—marked with 
code numbers, not the names of the 
teachers—are distributed to grading com- 
mittees and are graded just as the place- 
ment themes are scored. If a student 
makes between 50 and 60, the paper is 
considered a failing one, but the teacher 
is left to decide whether on the basis 
of the semester's work the student 
should pass. If the student makes less 
than 50, he must fail unless the teacher 
presents to an appeal committee several 
class themes of passing quality. Almost 
no students who make below 50 are ever 
appealed, and those who are, are usual- 
ly appealed by inexperienced teachers 
who have grossly overgraded the student 
all semester. Several years ago the grad- 
ing committees marked the themes as 
either passing or failing without award- 


ing numerical grades. Even though in- 
structions then specified that all doubt- 
ful themes should be passed, sometimes 
in a fall semester as many as fifty or sixty 
themes were appealed out of a total 
of three or four hundred failing papers, 
an especially heavy demand on an ap- 
peal committee during examination 
week. Most of these appeals were of 
borderline students, and ninety-five per- 
cent of them were obviously justified. 
By changing to numerical grades and 
by allowing the teacher to decide him- 
self on the borderline cases between 50 
and 60, we have solved the problem of 
appeals. Now we have only about ten a 
semester, and most of the present ap- 
peals are denied. Often a teacher will 
appeal a failing student only to satisfy 
him that he has been given every op- 
portunity to pass. 

Since most of the students who make 
below 50 would fail whether we used 
the theme or not, and since the instruc- 
tor is going to decide on the rest of his 
students anyway, is there any justifica- 
tion for a final theme? The staff appar- 
ently thinks so, because a year ago it 
voted unanimously to continue its use. 
There must be reasons. 

One of these reasons is the psycholog- 
ical value of the theme, one that any 
uniform examination has. Since the stu- 
dent is aware that the department, not 
the individual instructors, has set the 
final examination, he is less on the de- 
fensive than he is against a teacher who 
controls the examination himself. The 
student looks upon the teacher, not as 
a god who judges whether the student 
is to be sent to outer darkness, but as 
an intercessor who can explain and help. 
Such a climate makes a captive audi- 
ence more tractable than it often is. 

The reverse of this same coin works 
to the instructor’s advantage. If the stu- 
dent has any fear that the weekly F's 
he has been accumulating on themes are 
a reflection of his teacher’s prejudice 
against him or his major, the instructor 
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can show him, if necessary, that two 
other teachers, knowing neither him nor 
the student, concur in his estimate of 
the student’s ability. The theme keeps 
failure from being thought a personal 
matter. 

To a departmental chairman or direc- 
tor of Freshman English the theme as- 
sists, just as does the placement theme, 
in explanation if anyone inquires about 
a student’s lack of success in the fresh- 
man course. A paper on which major 
errors have been marked convinces the 
most determinedly vituperative critic. 

The most important use of all, how- 
ever, is that such a final theme throws 
emphasis in the Freshman English 
course exactly where it should fall, on 
the student’s composition. When the in- 
structor teaches students to write ac- 
ceptable final themes, he does not waste 
a great deal of time on quixotic adven- 
tures into the wastes of terminology and 
hyper-refined usage, nor does he teach 
a course in literature or popular sociol- 
ogy. He concentrates first and last on 
clear and effective writing. The final 
theme clarifies objectives in a composi- 
tion course as no other requirement can. 


One caution ought finally to be re- 
garded. I doubt that a comparison of 
our placement and final theme grades in 
one class has much significance in indi- 
cating the quality of instruction in that 
class. A set of poor topics on which to 
write a final theme or a bad class hour— 
one o’clock—may have more to do with 
the grades than the instructor has. More- 
over, it is clear that at best one semester 
of Freshman English does not alter a 
student’s skill in composition appreci- 
ably. Only figures on several semester’s 
work would be of much value in deter- 
mining the competence of the instructor. 
However, during the first semester we 
employed both themes I observed two 
sections taught by the same person in 
which all students made more on the 
final theme than they made on the place- 
ment theme. And I observed another 
section taught by an equally experienced 
teacher in which no one of the students 
made as much as he made on the place- 
ment theme. I hope the evidence im- 
pressed those teachers as much as it im- 
pressed me. In time these grades may 
tell us a great deal. All we need is a 
trained full-time statistician. 


California’s Subject A Examination 


C. W. Jones! 


Since the year 1924 the University of 
California has required the passing of 
an examination in Subject A (English 
Composition) as a graduation require- 
ment in every academic college on every 
campus. This examination consists of two 
parts: a so-called objective part, consist- 
ing of short tests in grammar, spelling, 
vocabulary, punctuation and _ spelling, 
and an essay part, in which the exam- 
inee composes a five-hundred-word es- 
say on one of about twelve stipulated 
subjects. The examination is administer- 
ed once each year in about thirty exam- 


— ee 


University of California, Berkeley 


ination centers throughout the state, and 
at the beginning of each of three terms 
of instruction on the five undergraduate 
campuses. The papers are graded passed 
or failed by the Subject A staff. Students 
may take the examination as early as 
their last semester in high school; norm- 
ally they take it during the week of their 
first registration in the University. Since 
passing is a prerequisite for all English 
and Speech courses and for some other 
courses, and since until the examination 
is passed the student must continue in 
Subject A instruction without credit and 
at his own expense, there is incentive for 
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him to pass as soon as possible. Success 
in maintaining stability in the form and 
passing standard over the period of 
thirty-five years is marked. Nevertheless, 
the percentage of passes has progressed, 
regressed, and progressed again in that 
period, rising from 61% in 1924 to 74% 
in 1932, declining to 44% in 1953 and 
rising to above 50% since. 

In 1957 the Faculty of Letters and 
Science at Berkeley recommended to the 
Senate that passing Subject A be a re- 
quirement for admission in that college 
and others proposed that the require- 
ment be extended to all other academic 
colleges of the University. Such colleges 
are Agriculture, Applied Arts, Architec- 
ture, Chemistry and Engineering. These 
recommendations were referred to the 
Board of Admissions, an agency of the 
Senate, for study and report. That Board 
considered the reliability, security, valid- 
ity, and administrability of the examin- 
ation and reported as well on the effects 
of the present requirement, the foresee- 
able effects of the recommended changes 
upon University students, upon curric- 
ula, upon the other components of the 
California system of education, and upon 
the public. In short, with specific refer- 
ence to a specific set of conditions, the 
Board studied precisely the topic which 
we have before us today: The Uses and 
Limitations of Entrance and Achieve- 
ment Tests in English. Since the digest 
of the Board’s report was printed in 
nine pages, with nineteen conclusions, I 
will spare you a digest of a digest and 
limit my remarks to a few statements of 
the differences between entrance and 
achievement tests as the Board found 
them. I gather them under three heads: 
1. validity; 2. reliability; 8. administrabil- 


I 


1. Validity. Validity may be defined 
as the ability of a test to measure what 
its users want measured. It is not so 
easy to determine, under the head Eng- 
lish composition, what a faculty wants 
measured. For example, the present and 


past faculty legislation states that the 
test measures the ability to avoid gross 
errors. The faculty of the College of 
Letters and Science states that it wants 
a measure of ability in composition as 
a good in itself. The other Colleges say 
that they want a measure of ability to 
do satisfactory university work. Despite 
the faculty’s legislation, no one really 
wants a measure of avoidance; to avoid 
gross errors, one schools himself to do 
as little as possible: to write only simple, 
short sentences in standard subject, 
verb, object syntactical combinations in 
words of one syllable. On the other 
hand, a measure of possession of com- 
position as good in itself may be valid 
one day and under one set of circum- 
stances and not at another time; tests 
indicated that of those who passed Sub- 
ject A as freshmen, 79% were satisfac- 
tory as juniors and 21% were deficient; 
of those who failed the examination as 
freshmen, 59% were satisfactory as jun- 
iors and 41% were deficient. In other 
words, the test measured a permanent 
difference in only 20% of those tested. 
Those who wanted a measure of ability 
to succeed in the University had to be 
content with the fact that of all-A stu- 
dents in the University 77% passed the 
Subject A examination on entrance; but, 
of course, 23% failed it. And of students 
who failed every subject, 75% failed the 
examination on entrance, but 25% 
passed it. 


The Board did not discover any exam- 
ination with a worse record of prognosis. 
If passing the Subject A test were used 
as an absolute criterion of admission, 
we would exclude 23% of the all-A 
students, while admitting 25% of the 
all-F students. 


2. Reliability may be defined as abil- 
ity to measure the same acquirement or 
skill the same way in the same person 
at two different times, and in two dif- 
ferent persons at the same time. The 
Board found, at least to its own satisfac- 
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tion, that there is no reason to favor a 
so-called “objective” type of examination 
over a “subjective” type; indeed, since 
composition itself is “subjective,” an 
initial favor should be accorded that 
type when attempting to measure com- 
position. Second, the Board found no 
adequate substitute, in testing composi- 
tion, for requiring the student to write 
one or more compositions. These tests 
were all graded by staffs of very high 
competence, used to working together, 
and disciplined by teaching the very 
subject they were testing throughout the 
year. Yet the Board found the indexes of 
reliability discouraging. The reasons 
seem reasonably clear: No one doubts 
that if the examiners could decide on 
the basis of a sufficient body of written 
work, equally geared in purpose and 
content for all students, the reliability 
would be greatly augmented. A single 
composition of five hundred words writ- 
ten at a single sitting on subjects un- 
evenly cogent simply is not sufficient 
evidence on which to base judgments. 
The grades in a single course of high 
school composition statistically indicated 
a greater reliability, even though grad- 
ing practices are in no sense standard- 
ized. To make college admission depend 
upon so unreliable a test would be mani- 
festly unfair, though the test proves itself 
an excellent sorting device when Subject 
A is a graduation requirement. 

3. Administrability. I suspect that the 
primary reason why those who recom- 
mended the use of Subject A as an ad- 
missions requirement changed __ their 
minds after the report of the Board is 
that the Board could find no feasible 
method of administering an adequate 
composition entrance examination. At 
the present time a very large staff of 
teaching experts, occupied throughout 
the year with tutoring the roughly 50% 
who fail, prepare, administer, and grade 
6,000 examinations a year. If passing 
Subject A were an absolute entrance re- 


quirement, this staff would be wiped 
out, for there would be no students to 
tutor. Yet at the same time, the Board 
discovered that the number of examina- 
tions to be given would jump from 6,000 
to a very conservatively estimated 25,000 
a year. Who would correct the papers? 
A composition test can only be graded, 
with any degree of reliability at all, by 
a staff with common purposes and the 
common standards which come from 
working continuously together. The tests 
would have to be given at forty-five 
examination centers throughout the state 
on some day between January 15 and 
April 15, just when all competent Eng- 
lish instructors are heavily occupied 
with their normal duties. To correct the 
examinations in the summer would cer- 
tainly not fit into any known admissions 
procedure. Even if correctors were avail- 
able, their marshaling and supervision 
would require the setting up of so gar- 
gantuan a non-academic bureau within 
the University as to make every profes- 
sor quake. Even so, the security of the 
examination would always be in doubt. 
Some experts who guessed at the cost 
hazarded that the setting up of the ex- 
amination centers, the framing of the 
examination, the advertising, registra- 
tion, administration, correction, and no- 
tification would cost $20 an examination, 
or roughly $500,000 a year. A private 
agency like Educational Testing Service 
or Science Research Associates might be 
able to effect a few economies. 

I have briefly sketched a few of the 
differences involved in considering a 
test in English composition as a device 
internal to a school and the same test 
which, used as a criterion of entrance, 
introduces new problems or intensifies 
certain old ones. Obviously, I have 
avoided any generalizations. All that I 
have said has been meant to relate only 
to one University and its peculiar prob- 
lems. 





Teaching Composition by Television’ 


Joun E. BELLAMY? 


For the past two quarters I have been 
teaching freshman composition in the 
inter-institutional television experiment 
of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. In my meetings with the in- 
structors performing the most important 
activity of the course—marking the 
papers and trying to clear up in one quiz 
section what I have succeeded in con- 
fusing in two television lectures—the fact 
that television can do some of the work 
successfully has been generally agreed 
on. I do not mean that there has been 
any agreement that teaching by tele- 
vision is desirable, but most of my col- 
leagues concur in the opinion that tele- 
vision can do some of the work of the 
composition course without seeming to 
cause any significant lowering of 
achievement. If you will allow me, then, 
the assumption that teaching the fresh- 
man writing course by television is feas- 
ible, if not necessarily desirable, I should 
like to explore some of the dimensions of 
that feasibility: I should like to state my 
opinions, based on my own experiences 
and the testimony of my colleagues, of 
what television can do successfully as 
an aid in the teaching of English com- 
position, and, at some greater length, 
what it cannot do effectively. 

Most important of all, of course, it 
cannot mark and grade themes. In a 
writing course television is an instruc- 
tional aid; it is not the whole course. I 
suppose that those of us fearful of auto- 
mation and regimentation should be 
grateful for that. One of my colleagues 
teaches a course in chemistry that seems 
to me to possess some advantages over 
the same course taught in a classroom. 

1A paper presented in Panel X, “Teaching the 
Composition/Communication Course by Tele- 
vision,” Friday, April 8, 1959, Conference on 


College Composition and Communication, 
Sheraton Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


2Oregon College of Education 


For instance, he can allow every student 
to see chemical experiments in greater 
detail than in a conventional classroom. 
And objective tests can do the whole 
work of evaluation as they cannot in 
a writing course. 

But even as a visual aid television has 
technical limitation in teaching writing. 
When I was first assigned the television 
class, I assumed that it would be pos- 
sible to display actual themes on the 
television screen, much as one can show 
them on an opaque projector. But I 
found that this was not possible because 
of the “legibility factor,” as the experts 
called it. A person sitting four or five 
feet from a twenty-one inch television 
screen can indeed see most of an ordi- 
nary page clearly enough, but in a 
classroom students from the middle rows 
back can read only about thirty words. 
Since panning back and forth across a 
page destroys the fluency and sense of 
wholeness necessary for effective analy- 
sis of student writing, I have had themes 
typed up, duplicated, and distributed to 
the students so that they could follow 
my criticisms. This seems fairly effective, 
but a visual advantage is lost; I could 
do the same thing on radio, or by re- 
cording on tape. 

Still, even if our particular problem 
of evaluation makes it impossible to 
teach the whole course by television. 
television sessions can remove much of 
the teaching load from instructors, and 
my experience has been that few of my 
colleagues take advantage of the opaque 
projector anyway. Indeed, an obvious 
technical limitation of non-television 
teaching is that almost no department 
would have enough projectors to go 
around if even a very small percentage 
of the instructors wanted to use them. 
These are obvious limitations, but they 
do not necessarily make the effective 
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use of television in the composition 
course impossible. I should like to spend 
somewhat more time on a limitation not 
quite so obvious, yet one that may seem 
more crippling. 

I suppose most of us would agree that 
a writing course that limits itself to the 
techniques of writing can become a pret- 
ty dull course. It is true that we argue 
at the top of our voices that freshman 
composition is the most important course 
in the curriculum; it is also true that a 
great deal of impressive scholarship is 
produced in an attempt to find ways to 
improve the teaching of writing and 
that we gather in impressive numbers to 
display our solidarity in conventions 
such as this one; but usually we measure 
our academic success by our good for- 
tune in escaping freshman classes, and 
especially freshman composition, we 
consider a publication in PMLA to be 
worth about three in College English, 
and we use our travel expense money 
first for the MLA convention, and then 
if there is any left we come to this one. 
But even if we are convinced of the im- 
portance of freshman composition, and 
unconcerned about our lack of status in 
teaching it, we often find the teaching 
of writing techniques pretty boring, and 
this attitude is even more firmly lodged 
in us when we observe that our students 
do not seem to be having vital intellec- 
tual experiences either. So we tell our- 
selves that, after all, a student can’t 
write if he doesn’t have something to 
write about; and we concern ourselves 
primarily with stretching the reach of 
students toward significant ideas of the 
modern world, or we introduce them to 
the beauties and profundities of litera- 
ture, or we try to bend them to the ap- 
propriate postures for seeing in greater 
detail the configurations of their navels 
or lift them to the rooftops to view the 
social patterns of their neighborhoods. 
Certainly these are important objectives; 
it sounds a little silly for me to feel that 
I have to say so. And I am not going to 


argue how much they should be empha- 
sized in the freshman composition 
course, partly because this is not my 
topic, and partly because of my vulner- 
ability to a charge of post hoc-um. 

Nevertheless, whatever the causes for 
the shifting of the inspection of ideas 
from the periphery to the center, and 
whether or not such a method is of 
primary or secondary importance in a 
freshman writing course, I will take a 
stand on the ground that such ideas are 
not simply to be fed to students. These 
are not concepts to be drawn in passive- 
ly from the nursing bottle of any kind 
of lecture, whether it is delivered from 
a television screen or a lectern. Students 
ought to be allowed to examine such 
ideas; ideas should be brought into the 
market place, as John Stuart Mill puts 
it, where they can be handled, turned 
over, brought up close to the mind. 
Television won't allow that. If a tele- 
vision panel can also examine ideas, it 
does not allow participation in the dis- 
cussion, and what it is reallv doing is 
simply lecturing on the idea that ideas 
are examinable. That, I'll admit again, 
and feel a little silly to have to say it, 
is an important concept; but it doesn’t 
really furnish students with much of 
their own to write about—except perhaps 
endless essays on the dangers of dog- 
matism—and the free-for-all of a panel 
discussion certainly does not provide stu- 
dents with effective models of any of 
the more tightly organized methods of 
discourse. 

I do not believe, then that television 
sessions designed to broaden a student's 
understanding of himself and his times, 
or to cajole him into a correct attitude 
toward writing are apt to be very effec- 
tive. I have at several points during the 
last quarter attempted to do something 
of that sort. A faculty panel explored the 
irony and the ideas of Swift’s Modest 
Proposal, a student panel, of appropriate 
sexual distribution, discussed a series of 
essays dealing with the question of the 
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natural superiority of men or women, 
and one of my biological brothers acted 
as a guest expert to explain—or rather 
defend; I acted as devil’s advocate—the 
nature and problems of science in the 
modern world. It is true that the first 
two were concerned, at least insofar as 
I could keep them concerned, with writ- 
ing techniques such as irony and the use 
of evidence, but I could not help sus- 
pecting that the method was a rather 
inefficient one for explaining the tech- 
niques, and the next session I felt that 
I was getting back to business, after a 
very pleasant vacation. I realize that this 
may sound like an aspersion cast on 
symposiums such as this one. I do not 
intend it to be. Our intentions here are 
similarly honorable, but they are not 
very similar. 

I believe, then, that there are quite a 
few limitations built into a television 
set. The distance between a television 
teacher and his students is more than 
that between a pane of glass and a class- 
room. The television teacher is separated 
from his students. That separation is a 
fact; it doesn’t make much sense to ig- 
nore it. The methods I have seen for 
breaking the glass, such as questions 
sent in by the students to be discussed 
by the instructor the next session, do not 
recognize that the most legitimate in- 
structions for such measures warn that 
the glass should be broken only in an 
emergency—and a hot question is an 
emergency. 

But this separation has its compensa- 
tions. That glass may be safety glass; 
the limitations of television can be ex- 
ploited. If the television teacher is de- 
prived of empathv, he is delivered from 
sympathy. He cannot lead a discussion 
or trim an explanation to fit specific 
needs or desires. But he is not made soft 
by sympathy for the inevitable pain on 
the sensitive faces of suffering children. 
He can demand, not just request, correct 
English and disciplined writing from his 
students; and he may be surprised to 


find, as I have found, that students can 
do a great deal more effective writing 
than they think they can, if the pressure 
on them is never lifted. Again, the tele- 
vision teacher is deprived of the “feed- 
back” of a classroom, but he is delivered 
from the time-wasting interruptions of 
irrelevant, inane, and_ exhibitionistic 
comment. His separation from such 
classroom aid is a hardship in one sense; 
it forces him to prepare for a whole per- 
iod instead of relying on stooges, as he 
and I have sometimes done, to carry him 
through fifty minutes of japes and cap- 
ers. But from another standpoint, this 
separation makes it possible for an in- 
structor to promise a course and deliver 
it intact, to expect a certain amount of 
and kind of work and know that he has 
covered the material—this is still a valu- 
uble term in spite of its frequent cor- 
1uptions. His separation from the class- 
room frees him from any compulsion to 
stimulate students with the hypos and 
sponges of motivational tricks or with 
recreational excursions into significant 
ideas of the modern world. He doesn't 
even know at the time whether his stu- 
dents are paying attention or not, and 
again the limitations of the medium in 
this respect may also prove a strength. 
I think we have all met the student who 
does not give his strict attention because 
he knows that he can count on his in- 
structor to explain the hard problem 
later, in conference, or can provoke in 
the classroom repetition and demonstra- 
tion that is unnecessary and wasteful to 
most of the class. The decline of atten- 
tion that Clifton Fadiman identifies in 
another context is an attitude that we 
usually believe should be changed by 
“positive” means, by engaging the stu- 
dents, interest. I don’t argue with that. 
But I suspect that if students come to 
realize that they have to pay attention or 
they will lose out, quite a few of them 
may discover unsuspected powers of the 
will. 

The trouble with developing a tele- 
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vision writing course around ideas— 
whether ideas for uplift or insight or 
ideas for something to write about— is 
that ideas are not, or should not be, arbi- 
trary. A television teacher can do what 
any straight lecturer can do; he can 
state, explain, and develop arbitrary 
principles, and analyze specimens of 
writing to see how and to what extent 
these are put into action. He can, of 
course, indicate how unarbitrary certain 
principles are; as a human being and a 
mature critic of writing it would be fool- 
ish for him not to. But it seems to me 
that he is most effective when he is both 
laying down the law and insisting that it 
be carried out. This sounds hard and 
illiberal, I know, but I believe that it 
does get results. I have only one section 
that I meet in person and whose papers 
I mark, so my opinion is certainly not 
conclusive, but it seems to me that my 


papers this year do at least avoid short- 
comings that I have been conditioned to 
expect as inevitable, as part of freshman 
mores. I believe that my weeks of bom- 
barding the unsupported and unquali- 
fied generalization have almost succeed- 
ed in reducing it to the hollow shell that 
it should be, and that I have convinced 
a few more students than in the past 
that an expository paragraph ought to 
be developed somewhat fully and with 
concrete detail. Such an expectation is 
an example of an arbitrary stand; I no- 
tice in our scholarly literature more and 
more of a tendency to regard paragraph 
divisions simply as stylistic conventions. 
I have some sympathy for this stand, 
but I suspect that such liberality would 
only confuse students and although I am 
in favor of confusing students in the 
proper situation, I do not believe that 
television provides it. 


Sourcebooks and the Freshman Research Paper’ 


Davo Levin? 


When I began teaching Freshman 
English at Harvard eleven years ago, the 
research paper seemed to both teacher 
and student the most trying part of the 
course. The instructor conferred with 
every student on the student’s projected 
research, and that conference usually 
became a debate in which the instructor 
sought to limit the topic. In my first year 
I dissuaded one student from writing 
a biography of Paul Revere in 2,500 
words, and ignorantly persuaded an- 
other to settle for “A Study of Deuter- 
ium” instead of “The Atomic Bomb;” 
but I did not succeed in forestalling a 

1A paper presented in Panel VI, “The Library 
Paper and the Composition/Communication 
Course,” April 3, 1959, Conference on College 


Composition and Communication, Sheraton 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


2Stanford University 


paper on “The Arabian Horse,” or an- 
other—judiciously paraphrased from Ad- 
miral Mahan—on “Naval Strategy in the 
War of 1812.” 

Now, although these titles stand 
among the least successful that I have 
had to read, they do represent fairly 
the range of subjects one had to confront 
in a given year, and they also suggest 
clearly the desperate procedure that 
many freshmen follow when required to 
choose a subject for research. I should 
estimate that under this system of free 
choice at Harvard and Stanford, no 
more than half of my students found 
subjects that they really wanted to in- 
vestigate on their own; and I am certain 
that only a much smaller number got 
beyond the simple procedure of con- 
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densing what they had read in two or 
three secondary works. 

Besides these difficulties, we also had 
problems in the classroom. We talked 
abstractly about note cards, about how 
to use the library, about bibliographies 
—hoping that each student would apply 
the general information to his own topic. 
But the unreality of this dull procedure 
was the least of our problems. For, dur- 
ing the four or five weeks when each 
student was working on his own private 
subject, we were trying to practice the 
traditional rhetorical techniques of ex- 
tended definition, process, comparison 
and contrast; and we had to do this by 
assigning weekly papers based on the 
selections in our traditional anthology. 
The students, then, were proceeding 
with two completely unrelated sets of 
reading assignments, and the instructor, 
knowing nothing about many of their 
research subjects, could hardly succeed 
in showing more than the most theoret- 
ical connection between the one and the 
other. As the crisis approached, the 
distance between the student’s two ob- 
ligations widened with alarming acceler- 
ation. 

The Freshman English staff at Har- 
vard decided in 1949 that the worst of 
these problems might be alleviated by a 
new kind of book: a collection of the 
essential documents related to a limited 
historical problem. Before the end of the 
following year every freshman knew a 
good deal more about the Salem witch- 
craft trials than the normal liberal edu- 
cation would require; some, in fact, 
learned their lesson so well that at the 
end of the year I found on my desk a 
puppet whose heart had been pierced 
with a pin, 

But the experiment was successful. 
The staff agreed almost unanimously on 
this judgment, and so did the staff at 
Stanford, where we have just finished 
using four of the sourcebooks for the 
first time. Since a large variety of texts 
is now available, I shall use our Stan- 


ford experience to illustrate the value of 
the method, and then I should like to 
consider some objections to this kind of 
approach and some limitations that 
should restrict the subject matter of fu- 
ture texts. 

In order to minimize both the regi- 
mentation and the demands on one small 
section of the library, we allowed each 
instructor to choose his own text from 
among the four that the Committee on 
Composition had approved. But each 
section used only one of the texts. In- 
struction in the use of the library was 
improved by this arrangement, for a 
representative of the University Library 
lectured to each class on a research prob- 
lem posed by the relevant sourcebook. 
Every instructor exploited the same ad- 
vantage in discussing the techniques of 
proper acknowledgment; he was able to 
answer more specific questions than he 
had been under the previous system, 
and to show the students more clearly 
why documentation is necessary. He was 
also able to discuss these matters in con- 
junction with far more serious writing 
problems: the need to limit one’s sub- 
ject, the intelligent use of quotation and 
paraphrase; the selection, ordering, and 
evaluation of evidence. 

All the students, moreover, were re- 
quired to build papers from the original 
documents instead of condensing the 
conclusions of other scholars, and they 
had a chance to recognize both the value 
and the limitations of eye-witness re- 
ports. By examining documents with 
which he knew every student to be 
familiar, the instructor was able to dem- 
onstrate that questions of extended 
definition, the nature of a process, com- 
parison and contrast are inevitably pro- 
voked by the material themselves. The 
short, weekly themes in which the stu- 
dent practiced these techniques deep- 
ened his knowledge of the larger subject 
on which he was to base his term paper, 
and in writing the preliminary themes 
many students found specific topics for 
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their final papers. Every student was 
given at least the opportunity to discover 
that interest often grows out of detailed 
knowledge and that small subjects often 
raise questions about both scholarly 
method and human values. 

Of all the objections that English 
teachers have made to using the source- 
books, the most common (shared by two 
or three of my own colleagues at Stan- 
ford) declares that we should not teach 
history; and many signs indicate that the 
“literary” sourcebook will be the big new 
product of several publishers now in or 
preparing to enter the field. Since the 
“literary” topic presents certain difficul- 
ties that I shall consider in a few min- 
utes, let us confine ourselves now to the 
objection to history. 

Each of the sourcebooks that we have 
used at Stanford does focus on a rela- 
tively confined episode of American his- 
tory: the Salem witchcraft trial, the 
Brook Farm experiment, the raid and 
trial of John Brown, and the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. Our purpose, however, is 
neither to teach history nor to confine 
the students unduly. We want to show 
the student the meaning of “research” 
by forcing him to examine minutely a 
problem remote in time and intellectual 
assumptions. We want him to discover 
how much he can write about an ex- 
tremely brief document—a one-page 
“examination” from the Sacco-Vanzetti 
trial or a witchcraft trial, or a single 
journal entry relating to Brook Farm. 
We want him to acquire some concep- 
tion of scale, so that he will write his 
2,500-word essay not, as some of my 
students formerly did, on “The Sacco- 
Vanzetti Case,” but on “The Tactics of 
the Prosecution” or “The Testimony of 
Sacco” or “The Importance of Cross- 
Examination” in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
The need for such limitation is particu- 
larly important nowadays, because re- 
quired General Education surveys such 
as the History of Western Civilization 
tempt the freshman to generalize broad- 


ly, often with remarkable abandon. 


I also believe that the kind of histori- 
cal sourcebook which we use offers the 
most representative writing problems for 
students who are going to major in 
widely different academic subjects, for 
it confronts every student with the diffi- 
culties of achieving objectivity and of 
converting raw documents into clear ex- 
position. But one should notice, too, 
that each of these texts can lead to a 
particular kind of literary inquiry. Not 
only historians, but novelists and drama- 
tists have written about each of the four 
subjects, and we have encouraged our 
better students to study in their final 
papers the way in which one literary 
artist exploited the historical facts. At 
Stanford, moreover, the sourcebook leads 
to only the first of two term papers. In 
the third term of our course, an introduc- 
tion to literature, every student writes 
a long paper on a literary topic growing 
out of the readings. Here he has vir- 
tually free choice of a subject. 


It is true, of course, that the instructor 
may make the mistake of trying to teach 
history instead of composition, that he 
may concentrate on the subject for its 
own sake and let composition take care 
of itself. But this danger is perennial, 
and it is not peculiar to the historical 
topics. Literature, too, may drive out 
composition. I agree that if a composi- 
tion staff must choose between teaching 
literature and teaching history, it should 
teach literature. But I would prefer to 
have it teach composition, and it is pos- 
sible to persuade a staff to do so. 

The second major objection to source- 
books declares that they do not require 
students to do their own research in the 
library. This complaint, though valid, 
must be judged in relation to what is 
possible. As I have already explained, 
most of the students who wrote papers 
for me under the system of free choice 
did not learn much about doing research. 


They did learn to use the bibliographical 
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aids in the library and to collect several 
books or a dozen articles on their sub- 
jects. But students learn these tech- 
niques through library assignments 
under our current system, and I believe 
that we also give them more training 
now in distinguishing among sources 
than they used to achieve by themselves. 
Indeed, the sourcebooks that we use 
provide a more thorough collection of 
original documents than one can find in 
almost any university library. In our 
final quarter we do turn the students 
loose in the library for work on their 
literary term papers. Even here, how- 
ever, we have been forced to consider 
placing all the relevant critical works on 
reserve; for the students’ desperate 
search for some critical work—any criti- 
cal work—has led large numbers of them 
to the rare book room in quest of such 
recondite critical documents as R. L. 
Megroz “A Talk with Joseph Conrad.” 

There remains the problem of the ex- 
ceptionally able student. At Stanford, 
I confess, he rarely uses the sourcebook. 
We have a special honors course for the 
highest tenth of the class, those whose 
verbal scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test exceeded 700. To this group we 
assign major literary works throughout 
the year. But our system of selecting 
the honors students is not infallible; al- 
though I cannot claim that we have a 
sufficient sample on which to base gen- 
eralizations, I can tell you that a few 
brilliant, articulate students have used 
the sourcebooks with profit and without 
complaint. 


Clearly, then, I believe in the value of 
using sourcebooks for the freshman re- 
search paper, and I believe that certain 
kinds of historical texts have particular 
merit. But the current movement of 
publishers and academic editors to start 
an assembly line for sourcebooks causes 
me some uneasiness. I doubt that the 
number of good topics is so plentiful as 
some editors and publishers seem to sup- 


pose, nor am I convinced that assembling 
a good text is a simple task. It seems to 
me that an editor's first obligation is 
thorough knowledge of his subject, for 
a great deal depends on the soundness 
of his selections and elisions. When he 
selects, he implies that he is qualified to 
select. I suspect the authority of the 
editor who prepares several sourcebooks 
on quite different topics within a couple 
of years. 


Whether literary or historical, a good 
topic ought to be sufficiently confined so 
that the student may attain a reasonably 
thorough knowledge of the materials. 
Otherwise, the pretense that he is doing 
“research” seems to me almost as empty 
as it is when he seeks two or three sec- 
ondary works in the library. Although I 
do not oppose literary topics, it is this 
problem that makes me suspect the book 
which offers a variety of critical essays 
about a single work of fiction. Such a 
text can be interesting and useful as a 
reflection of differing critical assumptions 
and methods, and as a way of illuminat- 
ing a particular novel. But even if the 
essays accurately represent the criticism 
of one period or several periods, this ar- 
rangement leads inevitably to the faults 
of the survey. For it gives the student 
only a few samples to typify a genre of 
which he is ignorant. Unless the essays 
are used primarily to clarify the novel 
(in which case they do not give the stu- 
dent practice in research), they must in- 
vite him to generalize in a region where 
he is incompetent. 


A good subject, on the other hand, 
must not be too narrow. If it is to be 
useful for the purposes that I have out- 
lined, every sourcebook ought to suggest 
a rather large variety of papers, and it 
ought to raise some general problems 
that challenge the student's intellect and 
even his prejudices. Several of the his- 
torical books now on the market offer 
little more than factual exercises; con- 
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venient for footnoting, quotation, and 
narrative, they seem hardly worth the 
effort that the student expends in master- 
ing their contents. He should be forced 
to examine the documents carefully, but 
he should be allowed to find something 
significant when he does examine them. 

Although uniqueness has _ obvious 
value in the competitive marketing of 
books, I hope that editors and publishers 
will not let the current vogue persuade 
them to make novelty a major require- 
ment. One publisher suggested recently 
that the documents would seem more 
valid if facsimiles were printed and sold 
not in bindings but in packets. But a 


new way of reproducing and packaging 
the materials cannot affect their real 
value, nor will the fact that a subject is 
“literary.” What really matters is the 
editor’s scholarship and the suitability 
of his material to a course in which the 
research paper has a clear purpose. I 
have tried to explain why a certain kind 
of text fits into our course and why 
other kinds do not. The sourcebook 
seems to us a good answer to several 
difficulties that used to make the research 
paper the weakest part of the Freshman 
English course. I look forward to seeing 
more texts, whether literary or historical, 
that serve our purposes equally well. 


A Structural Approach to the Freshman Theme 


SIsTER Marre Aguin! 


Although the field of applied linguis- 


tics is relatively new and certainly con- 
troversial, we can already glimpse some 
of the possibilities for a structural ap- 
proach to the writing of sentences, para- 
graphs, and the ubiquitous 500-word 
theme. On the one hand, we must not 
expect too much from such applications 
of linguistics as “generating sentences” 
according to basic formulas. By their 
very nature, the formulas are incomplete. 
Any native speaker uses patterns for 
which the formulas do not account. Any 
gifted student can make them habitual 
within a short time and move on to 
greener pastures. On the other hand, as 
English teachers, we cannot afford to 
overlook the inestimable value of the 
formulas. According to James Sledd in 
A Short Introduction to English Gram- 
mar (Chicago, 1959), the formulas are 
“a generalized representation of thou- 
sands of sentences which may be con- 
structed on them .... They can give 
us a glimpse of the nature of language 


—_—_——___. 


1Caldwell College 


in general and of English in particular 
which it would be hard to get so clearly 
in any other fashion.” Once the pat- 
terns are mastered, the students can 
learn how to modify them with words, 
phrases, and clauses, how to explore 
the inexhaustible possibilities of both 
compounding and apposition. At this 
exalted stage, they should be ready to 
experiment with paragraphs and, even- 
tually—as the wheel turns—with themes. 


I 


To limit our focus, we shall use only 
one sentence formula as demonstrated 
by Lloyd and Warfel in American Eng- 
lish in its Cultural Setting (New York, 
1959). This formula is simply called 
NVN in which N signifies the position 
of a word or group of words which per- 
form a nominal or noun function; V sig- 
nifies the position of a word or group 
of words which perform a Class 2 or 
verbal function. Sample sentences are 
as follows: 

1. Freshmen attend classes. 

2. John drove the car. 
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8. The detective caught the robber. 
4, The robber caught the detective. 


Since the linguists emphasize the: 


primacy of oral drill as a basic technique, 


we now ask the students to contribute. 


their own oral examples of the NVN pat- 
tern. When we are sure that they under- 
stand this simple frame, in which the 
position or placement of the words is 
identical, and word-order determines 
meaning, we may show how each noun 
in the structure can be modified by ad- 
jectives, adjective phrases, and adjective 
clauses. Since these modifiers occupy a 
relatively rigid position in an English 
sentence, they provide a good starting 
point for the pattern practice. 

Suppose we start with the noun “fresh- 
men” in our first frame sentence. If we 


wish to use an adjective modifier, we 
place the adjective in front of the noun. 
Thus we say “The artistic freshmen” or 
“The quiet freshmen” or “The sophisti- 


cated freshmen.” But if we want to use 
an adjective phrase, we place it after 
the noun. For example, “The freshmen 
in the studio.” If, after some oral drill, 
the adjective phrase position appears to 
be understood, the placement of the ad- 
jective clause can be introduced. It 
usually follows the phrase. Examples: 
1. The artistic freshmen in the studio 
which they had painted themselves at- 
tend class.. 2. The young man in the 
Ford which he bought yesterday drove 
the new car through the streets which 
were crowded. 


Since the oral drill stresses structure _ 


and word order rather than lexical mean- 
ing, the students’ examples may, at this 
point, develop into something like a 
parlor game. Frankly, a relaxed atmos- 
phere is all to the good. Behind the 
linguistic approach lies the theory that 
we don’t learn writing techniques by 
rhetorical analyses of what the best 
writers have done—that comes later. 
Instead, in the beginning, we drill on 
the basic structures orally and repeatedly 


until the whole cluster has entered into 
our blood and bones. Clearly, this pat- 
tern practice is not supposed to be a 
testing device to trip our students into 
making the wrong response. On the 
contrary, the drill aims simply at giving 
the uninitiated many and varied exper- 
iences of success in manipulating lan- 
guage. 

When the students have “mastered” 
word-order and the six basic sentence 
patterns, they may explore the possibili- 
ties of substituting one construction for 
another. Thus they may use a noun 
clause or a verbal to substitute for a 
noun in the original NVN pattern: 

Noun clause: Whoever survives his 
freshman year at college knows what 
hard work is. 

Verbal: Getting your assignments in 
on time challenges your power for or- 
yond 

Since each of the four major functions 
(roughly the same as nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, adverbs) can be interchanged 
with one another, our inadequate sam- 
pling merely suggests the immense pos- 
sibilities of using substitution as a sort of 
magic slot, or more accurately, as a mild 
form of metamorphosis. Practical and 
extensive applications of this substitu- 
tion technique may be found in the 
Lloyd and Warfel book previously men- 
tioned. Although these two authors are 
not professional linguists, they were 
among the first to recognize the implica- 
tions of linguistic science for the college 
teaching of composition. 

If the drill on substitution is begun 
orally in class, the students may be “per- 
mitted” to continue the exercises at 
rhome. They should know beforehand, 
however, that these practice papers will 
not be marked, that they will be done 
only to insure the mastery of a particu- 
ilar skill. The next day when the papers 
come in, we may direct that the papers 
be torn up and dropped into the basket. 
If the procedure seems too drastic at 
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first, we may simply collect the papers, 
skim through them to see how things are 
going, and then dispose of them in the 
presence of the class. The important 
point for the class to recognize is that 
writing, like any other skill, demands 
constant practice. 


Another procedure is to devote the 
first ten minutes of class to written exer- 
cises on a given substitution pattern. 
During this interval, we may walk up 
and down the aisles, pausing where we 
suspect that someone is having difficulty. 
Because it is important for the students 
to know that we are vitally interested in 
their progress—even though we do notl 
show our devotion by means of the red 
pencil—we have to explain from time to 
time the linguistic theory of language as 
a “system of habits’—habits acquired 
only through personal involvement and 
persistent drill. By doing these un- 
marked practice exercises, even the most 
casual freshmen will gradually recognize 
that they themselves must assume more 
and more responsibility for mastering 
their own language. Psychologically 
speaking, where can they learn this fact 
better than in the composition class? 

Even more promising than the tech- 
nique of substitution is what Lloyd and 
Warfel call “Repetition within the Pat- 
terns.” Consider, for instance, our origi- 
nal sentence pattern, NVN: 

N V N 

The girl sings a song. 
Now by compounding the first noun, the 
students can produce something like 
this: “The girl, her brother, and her 
Uncle Jim sang a song.” By compound- 
ing the last noun in the original sentence, 
they may suggest this: “They sang ‘Ole 
Man River, ‘Swing Low,’ and ‘O Susan- 
na.” Again, by compounding the verb, 
it is possible for them to come up with 
‘The girl sings, dances, and plays the 
guitar.” 

Compounding is just as endless as 
substitution. One interesting pattern is 
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compounding phrases: “We shall fight on 
the land, on the sea, and in the air.” 
Another is compounding clauses: “A stu- 
dent who wants to learn, who had had a 
good record in high school, and who is 
willing to work is wanted for this job.” 
A third example is compounding verbals: 
“To be or not to be, that is what Hamlet 
wondered about.” For many students, | 
and possibly English teachers, the hid- 
den potential of compounding simply 
does not exist under our present methods —- 
of rhetorical analysis. Apparently, when 
we point out this or that device as used 
by professional writers, the students may 
be intimidated by the very fact that the 
writers are experts. Rhetorical analysis, 
for beginners at least, may not be the; 
most direct approach. - 

When the students have to generate 
their own examples of compounding, 
however, all they have to think about is 
the structure. Later on, when they dis- 
cover various devices as used by distin- 


guished contemporaries, they are startled 
into something like a “recognition scene.” 
Winston Churchill, for example, is an 
expert at compounding. A few re- 
cordings of Churchill's better known 
speeches, if introduced at the strategic 
moment, will be far more eloquent than 


any textbook examples. Such experi- 
ences help the students to realize that 
the so-called “rules of structure” are 
simply descriptions of what good writers 
and speakers use anyhow, without con- 
sciously adverting to them. In fact, 
there are no rules; there are only_descrip- 
tions of how the language functions here 
and now, and how it can function if a 
few simple structures are brought to 
awareness. Once these structures are 
recognized, drilled on, made “automatic 
and habitual,” and relegated to the sub- 
conscious, they can be forgotten as 
Churchill himself forgets individual 
structures in the overall significance of 
his speech, or as Van Clyburn practices 


individual parts for a symphony but 
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never loses sight of his ultimate goal, 
the total performance. So much, then, 
for an admittedly inadequate sampling 
of compounding. 

A related form of repetition is called 
“apposition.” It works like this: “The 
judge, a distinguished leader, spoke to 
me. 

Adjective: “The pond was a quiet, still, 
motionless sheet of silver.” 

Verb: “The tires skidded, slipped out of 
control.” 

Phrase: “At midnight, exactly at twelve, 
he phoned.” 

Obviously, apposition involves reiter- 
ating the same item in different words, 
whereas compounding involves adding 
more items of the same kind to the first 
one mentioned. Both devices can add 
perceptibly to the maturity of the begin- 
ners’ style. Thus, by active participation 
in group drills, they can master the six 
basic sentence patterns, (we have pur- 
posely limited ourselves to one—the 


NVN frame) handle the placement of 
modifiers, and play around with the in- 
exhaustible possibilities of both com- 
pounding and apposition. At this stage, 
they should be ready to experiment with 
paragraphs. 


II 

By using a structural approach to sen- 
tence composition, we noted the follow- 
ing aspects: a basic sentence pattern, 
NVN, modification of one element in 
the pattern, substitution, compounding, 
and apposition. Can these aspects of 
sentence structure be applied to para- 
graph development? We shall see. 

Lloyd and Warfel have done some 
pioneer work in schematizing a basic 
paragraph pattern. In what they call 
a “box” paragraph, they describe the 
first sentence or two as a “lead” into the 
middle sentences. The function of 
“leading” may be signalized by an arrow 
pointing forward: ————~>. The 
function of the middle sentences is not 
only to point back to the lead but also to 


point forward toward further develop- 
ment of the main point. Accordingly, 
the middle sentences may be signaled 
graphemically as a line with arrowheads 
at either end: <— —. Since 
the middle sentences occupy much more 
space, even physically speaking—as a 
structure on a page—than the lead sen- 
tences, the length of the line is much 
more extended. Then, when we come to 
the last sentence or two, we may repre- 
sent them as a tentative conclusion, 
pointing back to the lead. Graphemi- 
cally, the concluding sentence or two 
looks like this: <————. Thus the pat- 
tern for a box paragraph resolves itself 
into three straight lines with the appro- 
priate arrow points: 


—> ee —)> _ 
? \ 7? \ 








To test this simple diagram, we might 
consider what we try to teach about 
paragraph construction from the tradi- 
tional viewpoint. As a matter of “ar- 
rangement” we can go to Aristotle for 
the observation that every piece of writ- 
ing should have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. Furthermore, these three 
essential parts should occupy an appro- 
priate proportion in the piece of writing. 
But what is appropriate? Isn’t the ans- 
wer to this question determined by the 
functions of the lead, the middle, and 
the end? Without getting too involved 
in all these problems, may we submit 
that the varying line lengths of the graph 
help to visualize questions of “arrange- 
ment” or “proportion.” Of course, there 
are exceptions to all such visual aids, 
but the basic structure is worth teaching. 


Another point which we traditionally 
associate with teaching paragraph con- 
struction is the need for unity. By unity 
we mean that all the various elements 
of the paragraph should bear directly on 
one major point. Anything irrelevant 
should be discarded. In practice, this 
unity comes by writing a lead sentence 
or two which introduces the central 
theme. The middle sentences support 
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this unity by developing the theme. The 
conclusion sums up the evidence or sug- 
gests whatever inference the evidence 
justifies. Now, by looking at our sche- 
matic device, we can see that irrelevance 
can be detected by observing whether or 
not each of the three main parts of a 
paragraph points in the appropriate 
direction and by testing each sentence in 
the paragraph to see whether or not it 
has any bearing on the central theme. 
It if has no such relevance, we can say 
that schematically it does not belong in 
the box paragraph. It has violated 
unity. For examples of “violated unity” 
student paragraphs can be dittoed or 
flashed on the screen with an opaque 
projector. These examples should not 
be marked. It is far better for the stu- 
dents to discover for themselves why a 
classmate’s sentence simply “doesn’t 


belong.” 


A third aspect which we traditionally 
teach about paragraph construction is 
coherence. This means that each sen- 
tence is not only related to the central 
theme (unity) but that they are all 
linked to one another in various ways. 
One way of doing this is by repeating the 
first N in the NVN pattern. Another way 
is by repeating the second N if it hap- 
pens to be the key word in the lead sen- 
tence. A third way is to use transitional 
words like “one” and “another” in the 
two preceding sentences. A fourth way 
is to secure a partial summary such as 
by saying, “Although these four ways do 
not exhaust the possible ways of securing 
coherence, they are all we have time for 
tight now.” At this point, a little oral 
practice is very much in order. At this 
point, too, we may profitably introduce 
analyses of well-written paragraphs from 
the selections in our textbook or else- 
where. When our freshmen discover for 
themselves that good writers uncon- 
sciously use paragraphs of the “box” 
type, they will recognize that they are 
moving toward a visible goal. 


So much then for the three principles 
of effective arrangement—unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis. At this juncture, 
perhaps our freshmen will be ready for 
more consideration of what we tradition- 
ally used to call “emphasis.” If so, we 
can explain that, in a paragraph of the 
box type, the most important part is the 
last sentence or two, the conclusion. The 
next most important is the lead sentence. 
By way of showing the weighted value 
we assign to each part, we can place the 
number 1 over that part of the box dia- 
gram which stands for the conclusion. 
Then we put a 2 over the lead. What 
comes between the lead and the conclu- 
sion we mark with 3. The completed 


diagram looks like this, as presented by 
Lloyd and Warfel: 
2 


3 1 

With this explained, the paragraph dia- 

gram says much, economically and effec- 

tively. Once understood, it can serve as 

a reference point for the students as 

they progress in their language skills. 
III 





When we were working with the NVN 
pattern in sentence construction, we 
noted that each element in the pattern 
could be modified. Does this feature of 
modification apply also to paragraph 
construction? Perhaps we had better 
define what we mean by “modification.” 
Beginning with the word “man” let us 
use a circle to indicate all the possible 
meanings of the word. 


Now, if we say “the tall man,” this 
modifying element has the force of cut- 
ting out of consideration all meanings 
of “man” that cannot accept the descrip- 
tion “tall.” It cuts out a segment of the 


circle thus: 
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If we add a phrase and a clause, we cut 
out more and more of the circle. By 
using these modifying elements, we are 
able to “cut a large and unmanageable 
area of meaning down to size,” as Lloyd 
and Warfel have pointed out. By ap- 
plying this principle to paragraph con- 
struction, we can show our students that 
frequently a subject is more clearly de- 
fined to readers by showing what it is 
not. Thus we can define duty, good 
manners, tolerance, and similar terms by 
showing what each one is not. In the 
last sentence we can say what it really 
is. This modification process can be 
demonstrated in the box diagram. The 
middle sentences would point back to 
the lead but not toward the conclusion, 
except, of course, by implication which 
can hardly be diagrammed: 

2 8 1 
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Although there are several other ways 
of showing modification in the paragraph 
structure, we shall move on to the pro- 
cess of substitution. As we noticed in 
our sentence exercises, many variables 
can fit within the slot of a given constant. 
The following substitution frame illus- 
trates this point: 

N V N 
has never liked 
drains 


work. 
his energy. 


He 
To work 
What he works 

for daily makes no sense. 


Working annoys him. 


If we concentrate on the first N in the 
NVN pattern, we can say that it is a 
“constant,” whereas the replacives are 
variables. The replacives function in 
the same way as the first N in the NVN 
pattern. Our question now is: Can this 
function of substitution be applied to 
paragraph structure? 


A much more subtle variation of this 
may be studied in Faulkner’s speech 
when he accepted the Nobel prize. “The 
young man or woman writing today has 
forgotten the problems of the human 


heart in conflict with itself... .” Faulk. 
ner then sets up a series of contrasts; 
old—new; permanent—transitory; mind- 
body; hope—despair. Through the ten- 
sion set up by opposites, he manages to | 
say something that has already become | 
a classic utterance. Other examples less | 
“literary” can readily be found in any | 
freshman textbook. 


Traditionally, we speak of the four 
forms of discourse: description, narra- 
tion, exposition, argumentation. Apply- 
ing these types to our box paragraph | 
frame, we may call them the “variables.” 
The frame itself, in a very flexible sense, 
may be called the “constant.” How do 
these substitutions function in actual 
practice? 


Description, we know, may present 
an object as it appears to the senses 
(objective description) or it may present 
an impression of a real or fictitious 
object (subjective description). Both 
types are concerned with what the senses 
report—the external senses of sight, hear- 
ing, touch, taste, and smell—and that 
internal sense, often called “awareness” 
or “consciousness” which reports subjec- 
tive impressions. Now, in building a 
box paragraph, we can simplify all this 
by asking, “What do you see, hear, smell, 
taste, or touch?” The answers to these 
questions will produce material for the 
middle sentences. Then we can ask, 
“What is the center of interest?” The 
answer to that can function either as | 
the lead or as the conclusion for an ob- 
jective description. If we wish to de- | 
velop a subjective or “artistic” para- © 
graph, we may ask instead, “what is your 
predominant impression?” Admittedly, 
we are simplifying here, but the possi- | 
bilities are apparent. u 

For oral involvement in paragraph 
building, we may use paintings, colored | 
slides, or simply pictures from a current 
magazine. When the class has composed | 
several paragraphs in this way, each | 
member may try his own exercise. © 
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4 The questions, however, may be reduced 
| iL to “What?” and “Why?” Argumentation 
she J stresses the Why. For psychological 
the reasons, I prefer to start paragraph writ- 
a ing ‘with description and narration. Since 
The q these two types enliven exposition and 
tas | Ugumentation, they continue to function 
ob. tively through the course but at dif- 
a | ferent levels of awareness. 
para- IV 
ied Now we come to compounding. <Ac- 
edly, cording to Lloyd and Warfel, “Com- 
— F pounding is like throwing more different 
‘] tems of the same kind on a pile to make 
raph Fit higher. It is like serving two eggs 
lored ‘Zor breakfast instead of one, or three 
rrent “Beggs, farm style, instead of two.” Ap- 
josed | lying this description to our paragraph 
— Jitame, we can see that all the middle 
rcise. — 
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sentence. They simply add more ex- 
amples, comparisons, quotations, statis- 
tics, opinions, and the like. So much for 
an aspect which, like Cleopatra, has “in- 
finite variety.” Again, observation and 
analyses of well-written examples can 
lift this process of compounding into 
conscious awareness. Then the students 
can try composing again. A “black- 
board member” for each group of six 
students perhaps can facilitate the pro- 
cess. 

What about apposition? Our authors 
define this as “reiteration of the same 
item in different words.” Consider, for 
a moment, how this applies to expository 
paragraphs which are supposed to define 
terms. We can define a simple term by 
distinguishing between the denotation 
and connotation of words and by sup- 
porting this distinction with specific ex- 
amples. We can define a complex term 
by distinguishing all its important mean- 
ings. We can define a series of terms by 
distinguishing the meaning of each term. 
There are many other ways. To avoid 
laboring the point, we shall simply put 
each problem in the paragraph frame 
and develop it according to the process 
of apposition. 


Having suggested the possibilities of 
the structural approach at the levels of 
both the sentence and the paragraph, we 
now come face to face with the problem 
of applying it to the 500-word theme. 
The aspects we have been considering 
are: 1. a basic pattern; 2. modification 
of the pattern; 3. substitution; 4. com- 
pounding; 5. apposition. Let us consi- 
der first the basic pattern. Can the box 
diagram function as a basic pattern for 
a 500-word theme? 


Traditionally, the theme has to have 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. It 
also has to have unity, coherence, and 
emphasis. These aspects are appropri- 
ately indicated by the box paragraph 
frame, as we have explained in the pre- 
ceding section. But a theme also exem- 
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plifies—or should, at least—one of the 
four types of discourse, namely, descrip- 
tion, narration, exposition, or argumenta- 
tion. For each of these, the three parts 
of the paragraph “line” can be developed 
into the traditional outline—with its in- 
troduction, body, and conclusion. Since 
the students have had oral practice in 
paragraph development, using the box 
frame or a modification of it according 
to their purpose, they should feel some- 
thing like a sense of security when they 
come to write the long theme. 

As for the teachers of Composition I, 
we will always be aware that there is no 
panacea for our problems. If we realize, 
however, that language is a system of 
habits and that the most direct way for 
our students to acquire these habits is by 
continuous drill and repetition, we may 


be willing to go along with the struc- 
tural approach. Clearly our students 
will have more practice in actual com- 
position than they have ever had before. 
By persisting in this guided practice, 
they must eventually acquire something 
like the skill a pianist acquires. Since, 
at the same time, we are released from 
our role as the wielder of the red pencil 
to the more humane role of a resource 
person or guide, the advantages are ob- 
vious. It may even happen that, having 
waited so patiently and with so much 
concern for even our slowest students to 
master the five techniques of the struc- 
tural approach, we may find ourselves 
positively eager to read their 500-word 
compositions. At this point, let us drop 
everything, call a convention, and take 
turns reading our students’ themes! 


An Approach to Freshman Writers 


ALEXANDER KARANIKAS! 


When a college freshman first enters 
his composition class, he may be suffer- 
ing from inhibitions that can seriously 
hamper his ability to write and, quite 
often, his general capacity to learn. He 
may sullenly fear, for example, that this 
will be his dullest and hardest class. 
Recalling how grammar bored him in 
high school and how poor his grades 
had been, he faces the future half- 
paralyzed with the thought of almost 
certain failure; or he assumes a bravado 
and says to himself, “By hook or by 
crook, I'll get by.” 

He has to pass because he desperately 
wants to be an engineer, a doctor, or 
a minor titan of industry. Animated by 
the vision of a Cadillac and a suburban 
home, he’s nevertheless jittery that his 


1Chicago Undergraduate Division, University 
of Illinois 


inability to write a correct sentence will 
be discovered and punished. He ex- 
pects trouble and usually finds it, not 
because the instructor is a tyrant or the 
standards are too high, but because the 
student himself, after twelve years of 
“education,” is still appallingly ignorant 
about his own language. 

Instead of having learned to love the 
English language, he despises it for all 
the grief it has brought him. He hasn't 
been able to see the infinite wonder of 
words, the beauty and grace of a sen- 
tence, the subtle pattern of a paragraph, 
or the artistry of the whole—which for- 
ever eludes him because he can’t under- 
stand the parts. Such a student usually 
begins his college experience with Eng- 
lish in a remedial class, that is, if he's 
lucky enough to be admitted at a school 
where remedial classes are still taught. 
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There he may sit all semester like a 
wounded but relatively friendly moose, 
still bafled by the mysteries of the 
verbals; or he may suddenly awaken, 
work hard to make up for lost time, and 
be the student he should have been all 
along. 

I mention the remedial student not in 
order to talk about him but to use him 
as proof of a fairly evident fact: for 
large numbers of our youth the study of 
our language in grammar and high 
school has been an unhappy, unreward- 
ing fiasco. 

One can only call it a major educa- 
tional disaster when in municipal or 
state-owned colleges and _ universities 
from one-third to one-half of the enter- 
ing freshmen, on the basis of rather easy 
placement tests, have to go into remedial 
English courses. Unfortunately, the 
student in the regular credit courses is 
often not much better. He, too, has 
been blighted by whatever it is in our 
culture that corrupts the study of lan- 
guage. He, too, has fears and inhibi- 
tions that need to be understood and 
gradually eliminated. Only then can 
begin the highly pleasing task of help- 
ing him, of motivating him, to reach his 
potential as a student writer. 


We may define as an inhibition any 
factor in the course, or in the personal 
life of the student, which keeps him in 


aD or C grade when actually he has 
the ability to earn a Bor an A. Those of 
us who have taught English for many 
years have all, I am sure, had students 
who received these honor grades after 
failing in their early themes. What they 
seem to experience is an almost sudden 
awakening to a higher sense of academic 
duty, a new striving for excellence, an 
exfoliation of mind and _ personality. 
This process, of course, cannot occur 
unless it is latent—a moose will remain a 
moose no matter how gently you prod 
him toward the higher plateaus of schol- 
arship. 


There’s enough hidden potential in a 
freshman class, however, to warrant a 
teacher’s assumption that if he seeks it 
patiently and expertly, he will find it. 


One of the first things he must do is 
explain as concretely as possible what it 
takes to get an honor grade on a theme. 
Students who have no sense of artistry 
to begin with cannot be expected to 
work toward an unspecified goal. Nor 
does the memorizing of facts and figures 
help them as it does in some other 
courses. Unless they know what consti- 
tutes competence and even artistry in a 
theme, they are in the impossible posi- 
tion of a young, untrained mason who is 
given bricks but not a blueprint and told, 
“Build!” 

Secondly, the teacher must have the 
student quickly find exactly what his 
incompetence consists of, that he may 
have a real basis from which to begin 
his improvement. Since writing well is 
a subtle, complicated skill (and I mean 
only practical writing, not that which is 
genuinely art), the student has to know 
where he is and where he has to go, 
and, as much as possible, how to get 
there. The impromptu theme generally 
written on the first day in class can be 
used for this purpose: to acquaint the 
student with the gap between his initial 
performance and his eventual achieve- 
ment. 

The errors made on these themes can 
be brought up in class both individually 
and collectively. I mark them on the 
themes but I also make a composite 
list and read and discuss them before the 
class as a whole. Many students are sur- 
prised to learn about some of their me- 
chanical faults because what few papers 
they wrote in high school were never 
thoroughly corrected. Nearly all are 
shocked by stylistic weaknesses that they 
never knew existed, since apparently no- 
body had ever explained to them such 
things as bad repetition, wordiness, lack 
of transition, triteness, unsupported gen- 
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eralization, and commonplace ideas. 
Indeed, ask freshmen what an idea is, 
and they will be unable to produce a 
definition. Those who've made several 
mechanical errors are dismayed when 
they hear that technical correctness, 
which looms as a vast problem, is still 
only half the battle in writing, that to 
win they must also have something of 
value to communicate. 

Thirdly, the teacher must talk about 
grades if only because students are so 
obsessed with them. A grade for the 
conscientious student is either a throne 
of honor or a pillory in which he stands 
and suffers. A potential B student is 
nevertheless receiving low grades while 
he is gradually improving; and he may 
lapse into uncreative despair if he has 
a backlog of D’s and C’s. In order to 
give students some leeway, some time 
to achieve, the teacher can say one of 
two things that arrive at the same result: 
either that he will base his final grade 
on the progress made, or he won’t count 
the first three or four grades unless the 
student has failed to improve. Perhaps 
nothing inhibits a student more than the 
feeling that his final grade has been pre- 
determined halfway through the course. 
Nothing spurs him on so much as the 
conviction that, if he does better and 
better, he will be justly rewarded. 


The surface inhibitions due to inade- 
quate preparation, ignorance of expected 
standards, and initially low grades are 
often, however, only the first concerns 
of the teacher who wants to bring out 
every potential for student growth. If 
the study of English has hitherto been an 
unhappy experience for many students, 
he should strive for the obverse—to make 
his class be a lively revelation of knowl- 
edge pleasantly acquired. How does he 
do that? Not by being such a comedian 
that his class is called a “riot.” Not by 
being an easy grader, which may provide 
much pleasure but little knowledge. Nor 
by being so permissive that the students 


practically take over. The exercise of a 
teacher’s natural authority doesn't neces. 
sarily hinder the emergence of a class 
atmosphere that is relaxed, objective, and 
friendly. 

Unfortunately, there’s no guarantee 
that one’s classes semester after semester 
will be “lively revelations of knowledge 
pleasantly acquired.” A masterful and 
witty presentation of the subject can 
help. I do not mean the cynical wit of 
bored teachers or the off-color wit that 
seeks cheap popularity; but the wit that 
also educates, as in this outrageous but 
striking example of a dangling modifier, 
“Barking fiercely, I was bitten by a mad 
dog.” Even the study of mechanics, so 
often dreaded as dull, can be made very 
pleasant if the teacher uses his imagina- 
tion. 

An obvious solicitude for students as 
young, problem-beset people, however, 
can do more to intensify their will to 
learn than any other single factor in 
teaching. This means a constant kind- 
ness (often hard to maintain) blended 
with a firm stand for a high level of 
achievement. It means a readiness to 
make much of such an achievement when 
it occurs, so that the writing of an ex- 
ceptional theme, for example, gives 
status and prestige to the student. Soli- 
citude—some teachers may cali it love— 
means never to say a careless word that 
might humiliate a student in front of his 
peers. Even a fairly good student may 
take a stupid line in a particular class 
argument; to cut him short with a sarcas- 
tic remark freezes the entire group and 
inhibits future discussions. 

Love for students must be all-embrac- 
ing or it won't motivate anyone except 
the favored few; and these few, secure in 
the teacher’s regard, can be the prima 
donnas who may ruin the pleasure and 
deny the profit for the majority. Out- 
side of class, the male teacher should 
be as accessible to boys as he is to the 
pretty girls with whom he might prefer 
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associating—and to the plainer girls as 
to the “living dolls.” 

Many students from groups that often 
suffer from social prejudice, like the “hill- 
billies,” Negroes, Jews, and the foreign- 
born, arrive in a college composition 
class emotionally scarred by their past 
experience in and out of school. They 
are alert to any repetition of subtle slurs 
based on their race or religion. Giving 
them less of your time and friendship 
may be taken as a sign of your inner 
feelings. Before long, it will be recog- 
nized by those whom you are quietly 
and perhaps unconsciously victimizing. 
These students also resent any over- 
indulgence which in its own way makes 
them feel different. 


Rightly or wrongly, college students 
are status seekers just like most of us— 
especially at their age and in a com- 
f munity where the need to “belong” is 
inveterate. How this striving for social 
acceptance can sometimes distort a stu- 
dent’s personality and inhibit his writing 
may be illustrated by the case of a young 
girl from the Kentucky mountains whom 
Ionce had in a class. Although she was 
quite intelligent, during the first part of 
the course she got no higher than C on 
her themes. They had nothing original 
in viewpoint or honest in feeling. Her 
diction was too formal, her vocabulary 
pretentious, and her ideas were very 
commonplace. She was pretending to 
be an urban sophisticate, but her striving 
as reflected in her themes was making 
them shallow and dishonest. 


Noticing her increasing panic, I called 
her in for a conference. By now the 
class atmosphere was easy, frank, and 
objective; and several of the better 
themes already read, without damage to 
anyone’s status, had revealed personal 
experiences more vulnerable to a cynic’s 
possible scorn than her having gone 
barefoot in Kentucky or having kinfolk 
who couldn’t write. From our talk I 
discovered that she had a real love for 


her people. She cherished her Kentucky 
memories. And she discovered that these 
things had to be the subject matter of 
her remaining themes. They were, and 
the results were dramatic. 


Four excellent sketches rich in the 
concrete detail of her liberated mind 
astonished both me and her fellow stu- 
dents. They had an unquestionable A 
quality, with that professional ring which 
is so rare in a freshman composition. In- 
stead of alienating her socially as she 
had feared, they made her the star of the 
class. Her self-imposed inhibitions, to- 
gether with the faulty belief that gram- 
matical correctness was an end in itself, 


had kept her from being her natural 
self. 


The same liberation of mind and emo- 
tion often has to occur in other students 
who for one reason or another are sup- 
pressing their major source of creative 
material: their own life. The foreign- 
born student wants above all to be ac- 
cepted as an American. He tends in his 
thought to be more patriotic than any- 
one else, but the patriotic clichés which 
may seem original to him, and which he 
is often eager to express, are clichés 
nevertheless. He may or may not have 
an accent which he feels is an obstacle 
to his being accepted. For him to write 
themes about his life in Latvia or Poland, 
say, especially if they might be read and 
discussed, would only increase his per- 
sonal difficulties—and so he, like the girl 
from Kentucky, rejects the real for the 
pretended, and fails to do work of ex- 
cellence. 


From my experience, rarely will a 
Negro student select a topic that in any 
way admits that he is a Negro. Some 
Negroes are so sensitive about their 
color that no matter how democratic and 
friendly the class, they will never make 
the admission in writing. They don’t 
have to, of course; but I’ve seen hearten- 
ing personality changes in those that. 
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have. They “belong” even more closely 
to the class because they have contri- 
buted to the human understanding of all. 
Their themes—which invariably gain in 
originality, detail, honesty, and emo- 
tional power—become more than assign- 
ments to be handed in on time. Rather, 
they act as another and genuine justifi- 
cation of themselves as persons; they 
are strong claims to recognition; they are 
one more aspect of the struggle for a 
better life. 

Teachers who are sensitive to the 
human needs of their students find that 
grades are not the only rewards that mo- 
tivate them to do their best. The Ken- 
tucky girl, as a result of her composition 
class, reached deeply into her memory 
and found there riches of which she had 
been unaware. She would never again 
be as likely to feel inferior because of 
her “hillbilly” childhood. How could 
she when the entire class admired her 
for the brilliant and warmly human 
themes about what had been the main 
source of her inferiority feelings? What 
she gained, apart from the high grades, 
was a more positive regard for herself as 
a person. 


Indeed, she was a good example of 
how the reading of carefully selected 
themes can turn the classroom into a 
stage, with the students as protagonists, 
where many types of drama can occur. 
The teacher must pick themes, however, 
with certain considerations in mind, else 
the purpose of dramatizing the effective- 
ness of good writing could be destroyed. 
An A theme on too technical a subject 
tends to bore the class and embarrass the 
reader. A young girl writing too emo- 
tionally about the death of her mother 
should probably not read her theme, no 
matter how well it is written. Too many 
students will be uneasy to see one’s soul 
too honestly bared, on so intimate a sub- 
ject. Nor should themes be read if 
they contain prejudicial humor, or if 
their imagination is so improbable as 


to make the writer seem ridiculous. 


The main aim of theme reading is to 
present examples of the best that is being 
done. Also, at times, to present what 
could have been the best if... and 
here an example would be a theme with 
outstanding substance that got an F be- 
cause of mechanical errors. 


Secondly, listening to themes teaches 
students the extreme importance of view- 
point, the special angle from which a 
subject is conceived. Listening also en- 
larges the awareness of theme possi- 
bility and helps those who suffer in the 
search for a topic because they don't 
yet realize, concretely, that the topic 
itself is not as important as the attitude 
one adopts toward it. 


Thirdly, the student sees more easily 
how mechanical flaws, triteness, wordi- 
ness, bad repetition, and awkward phras- 
ing limit the effect of an otherwise com- 
petent theme. 


Finally, the reading of themes as 
recognition of fine work makes the stu- 
dents feel that the class really belongs 
to them; so much of its excitement de- 
pends upon their own thought and imag- 
ination. On the day themes are re- 
turned, the girls will wear nicer clothes 
and the boys will be better groomed 
than usual. The class begins with a 
hush of expectancy. Anything can hap- 
pen. 


Students have inhibitions other than 
those mentioned above, and _ teachers 
have other means of coping with them. 
In the modern university the English 
teacher has the strategic position of 
being able to get closest to the young 
people who are temporarily in his care. 
This intimacy derives from the very 
nature of writing. Sometimes a teacher 
may demolish this natural intimacy by 
aloofness, sarcasm, and fear—and still 
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expect his students to blossom and 
thrive in the chilling air of his person- 
ality. 

Instead, it generally keeps student en- 
deavor at the bare minimum of the as- 
signment. Young, insecure girls from 


Kentucky will continue to write passing 
but banal themes about why they came 
to college, and these will satisfy the 
teacher because he has no interest in 
them as people. 


If he’s a snob or a 


tyrant, he can never develop the friendly, 
objective, and democratic class atmos- 
phere which encourages students to be 
and think for themselves. 

Sometimes, despite everything positive 
that a teacher tries to do, his class will 
not generate a spirit of its own. It will 
have no core, no center of special enter- 
prise, no atmosphere that pulls everyone 
forward. But at least the teacher has 
done his best. 


Variant Spellings’ 


Donato W. EMERY? 


I have been much interested lately in 
the dictionary treatment of variant 
spelling—perhaps “bemused by” would 
be a better expression. Last year the 
National Council took some of my ac- 
cumulated material and published it in 
the Affiliate Pamphlet Series; and since 
I shall be drawing upon that pamphlet 
this morning for most of my examples, 
I must refer to one section of it, a ref- 
erence list of 1,465 fairly common words, 
for. each of which at least one variant 
spelling is found. These words were 
studied in the latest available printings 
of five desk dictionaries, The American 
College Dictionary (1957), Webster's 
New Collegiate Dictionary (1956), 
Webster's New World Dictionary 
(1957), Thorndike-Barnhart Compre- 
hensive Desk Dictionary (1957), and 
Funk & Wagnalls New College Standard 
Dictionary (1956). I also made use of 
two other references, The University of 
Chicago Manual of Style (1949) and 
the United States Government Printing 
Office Style Manual (1953), both of 
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1A paper presented in Panel XII, “New 
Developments in Teaching Basic Skills,” 
Saturday, April 4, 1959, Conference on College 
Composition and Communication, Sheraton 
alace Hotel, San Francisco. 


2University of Washington 


which have lists of recommended spell- 
ing.® 

Using these materials, then, I should 
like to give you, first, a quick resumé of 
what I found concerning the range of 
agreement and disagreement. and, sec- 
ond, some implications for the teacher. 
Because of the short time available to 
me, I must summarize my findings in 
four broad statements, with only a few 
of the hundreds of examples I could 
use as evidence. 

(1) For 552 of the nearly 1,500 words, 
approximately 88% of the total, we find 
what I think could be called acceptable 
agreement. By this I mean that all five 
dictionaries agree on which spelling is 
the main entry; at least four, and usually 
ull five, agree on a second spelling; and, 
if the word is found in the UC and GPO 
lists, there is no conflict. This tidy ar- 
rangement is found, as I said, for 38%. 
Representative words are the two spell- 
ings of aging, ax, bluing, boulder, brier, 
chaperon, cigarette, coconut, develop, 
fantasy, gaiety, license, steadfast, woebe- 
gone; and some classes of words, such 
as the ligature spelling of words like 
anemia and medieval, the omitted term- 

8Hereafter these seven sources will be re- 


ferred to as AC, NC, NW, TB, FW, UC, and 
GPO. 
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inal “e” in bromide, oxide, cocaine, etc., 
“-or’/“er” exchanges in derived nouns 
like confessor and inventor, and some 
<< 9? see 2? . ° < 99 
s”/“es” plurals for nouns ending in “o 
such as buffaloes and grottoes. 


(2) In addition to variants found, in 
diminishing numbers, in three and in 
two dictionaries,* we do find for a group 
of words, fortunately small, a mildly dis- 
concerting situation: an unqualified var- 
iant is offered but in only one of the 
five dictionaries—spellings like carburet- 
ter, cookey, crittur, desistence, dryest, 
indure, instalation, monied, motocar, 
pyxie, and softie. 


(3) When we study all five diction- 
aries, we find a condition somewhat up- 
setting to the person who places great 
reliance on that handy tag, “preferred 
spelling.” We sometimes find that one 
or two dictionaries will present as the 
main entry a spelling found in the other 
dictionaries as a variant. This 4/1 or 3/2 
split is found for 245 entries on my list, 
slightly more than 16% of the total. 
And the UC and GPO lists sometimes 
add to the confusion. For example, the 
GPO recommends some forms found as 
main entries in only one dictionary, in- 
cluding these less common spellings: 
aline; ameba, archeology, cantaloup, col- 
lectible, conveyor, gage, lacrimal, lode- 
stone, whimsey; and also the shorter 
forms of the -ogue words, catalog, mon- 
olog, travelog, etc. UC prefers several 
single-“1” spellings which are likewise 
main entries in only one dictionary: dul- 
ness, enrol, fulfil, instalment, instil, skil- 
ful, thraldom, and wilful. When we 
reach 3/2 splits, we are at essentially a 


4Among the variants found in three of the 
five dictionaries are the following (the more 
common spelling is, in every case, the main 
entry in all five dictionaries): bunn, cagy, 
collapsable, conferee, dandriff, domicil, im- 
power, katharsis, kitchenet, lollypop, merchan- 
dize, mousey, pappoose, phrensy, spacial, 
swastica, and trolly. And for some fairly com- 
mon words, only two dictionaries give variants, 
such as accompanyist, blameable, developement, 
empoverish, foetid, imbitter, jallopy, kerosine, 
leze majesty, motocycle, numbskull, plyer(s), 
sox, and terrificly. 


coin-tossing impasse. Take these three 
examples: 
hearken is the main entry in three dic- 
tionaries; harken, the main entry in 
two, is recommended by GPO. 

sirup, the main entry in three, is on the 
GPO list; syrup, the main entry in 
two, is recommended by UC. 

whisky, the main entry in three, is the 
GPO choice; the “ey” spelling, the 
main entry in two, is preferred by 
UC. 

Before we leave the matter of pre- 
ferred spellings, let me note that the 
UC and GPO lists conflict on over three 
dozen words, including, among others, 
the spellings for buses, eying, dexterous, 
good-by, enclose, encumbrance, en- 
dorse, entrust, install, and tormentor. 


(4) I must mention very briefly an- 
other area of conflict among the diction- 
aries: the use of a restrictive qualifying 
label in one or more dictionaries for 
a second spelling presented in other dic- 
tionaries with no qualification. I'll give 
you, from the dozens of examples | 
found, two that puzzle me. The spelling 
burthen for burden, although called an 
obsolete spelling in three dictionaries, 
has no qualifying label in NC and FW. 
And yelk for yolk, labeled “provincial 
English,” “archaic,” or “dialectic” in four 
dictionaries, has in NC a separate entry 
defined simply “Variant of yolk.” 

And about the only thing I have to 
say about the use of the “British” quali- 
fication is that the situation is confused. 
I am mildly amused to find that pedlar, 
used in the prefatory section of NC to 
exemplify British spelling preference, is 
found in all four other dictionaries as a 
regular variant spelling without the 
British label, this in spite of the fact 
that these four dictionaries, unlike NC, 
use the British tag quite freely with their 
entries. 


Among the many instances of conflict- 
ing use of the British qualification, let 
me point out these: 
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The single-“1” spelling distil, although 
an unqualified variant in NC and 
NW, the main entry in FW, and the 
recommended form in UC, is called 
a British spelling in ACD and TB. 


esthetic, an unqualified variant in 
three dictionaries, the main entry in 
FW, and recommended by GPO, 
carries the British label in NC. 


gipsy, an unqualified variant in NC 
and NW and the main entry in FW, 
is labeled British in ACD and TB. 


So much, then, for the dictionary treat- 
ment of variant spellings. We have 
found a large number of variants agreed 
upon; we have also found lack of unani- 
mity concerning the inclusion of a vari- 
ant, the preferred or first entry, and the 
ue of restrictive qualifications. These 
conditions can lead to certain problems 
for the teacher. 


It has been my observation that some 
English teachers rather resent variant 
spellings, some probably considering 
them annoying intruders that only add 
more disorder to already chaotic English 
orthography. A less charitable explana- 
tion might be that some resent anything 
that dims, even slightly, the luster of 
their accomplishment in being able to 
spell better than the average person. I 
have seen themes that have been marked 
in the following way: half a dozen al- 
most grotesquely illiterate misspellings 
will be politely underlined. Then we 
come to develope with a terminal “e.” 
This word is heavily underscored, and 
the “sp” in the margin is followed by 
three indignant exclamation marks. Dean 
Thomas Clark Pollock, in College Eng- 
lish of November 1954, explaining how 
he obtained samples of student mis- 
spellings from college teachers through- 
out the country, wrote, “Incidentally, I 
will not reveal the number of college 
teachers who assumed that a student 
misspells when he writes judgement 
with an ‘e’ after the ‘g, or fulfill with 
two “Il’s’ at the end.” 


This reluctance on the part of teachers 
to accept recognized variant spellings 
seems to me unfortunate and inconsis- 
tent. Spokesmen for our profession, 
while admitting that spelling is a basic 
and annoying problem, often deplore the 
tendency of many laymen to use spell- 
ing as almost the sole criterion of a per- 
son’s ability to use the language. Does it 
not follow that we teachers should wel- 
come anything that could cut-down on 
the number of misspellings we have to 
mark? 

If a beginning teacher of composi- 
tion were to ask me for advice on this 
matter, I would tell him that he should 
keep himself as well informed as possible 
on the status of variant spellings, so that 
his direct teaching of spelling will be 
realistic and his marking of student 
papers fair. I’d advise him to examine 
carefully the spelling material in the 
handbook or workbook his students use; 
he may have to be selective and give 
his students additional information. He 
may find an exercise directing the stu- 
dents to add “-able” to like, love, move, 
or use. I think the teacher is remiss if 
the student is left with the impression 
that these spellings without the “e” are 
the only correct spellings. I'd advise him 
to examine the “demon” list the students 
may be using and explain the status of, 
or, better yet, simply delete, words for 
which accepted variants take care of 
the original spelling difficulty. I have 
found, in handbook spelling lists put out 
by major publishers within the last ten 
years, such words as adviser, chaperon, 
cozy, demagogue, develop, employee, 
fulfill, gaiety, gauge, good-by, guerrilla, 
license, lovable, millionaire. Can anyone 
ask a student to spend time and energy 
on, for instance, adviser when all dic- 
tionaries allow advisor, a form seen reg- 
ularly in the most reputable print, in 
film and television acknowledgments, 
even in college catalogues? (I saw it just 
recently, by the way, in one of our own 


NCTE publications. ) 
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I would also tell my young friend that 
in his correcting of student writing he 
must remember that there are many 
common words for which our authori- 
ties allow variant spellings; furthermore, 
that for a rather large proportion of 
these words, our authorities cannot agree 
on which is the preferred spelling. He 
must be leery of insisting upon his own 
preference. (By the way, leery, accord- 
ing to NW and NC, may be spelled 
leary.) He must be prepared to back 
down when a student presents authority 
for a spelling he has used. Something 
like the following example could happen 
to him: 

In answer to a “process” theme assign- 
ment, many boys in the class explain 
how they polish their cars. On three of 
these themes the teacher finds the first 
writer using a chamois, another a cham- 
my, and the third a shammy. Referring 
to his three desk dictionaries, ACD, NW, 
and TB, our teacher learns, probably to 
his amazement, that all three spellings 
are given, with chamois, of course, the 
main entry. On later themes he marks 
as misspellings two other versions he en- 
counters, shamois and shamoy. These 
two writers then show him authority for 
these two spellings, the first in FW and 
the other in NC. What does the teacher 
do? I suggest that, although he himself 
may vow never to spell the word other 
than chamois, he must remove the “mis- 
spelled” mark. 

I am reminded of an example concern- 
ing a friend of mine who finished his 


college work some fifteen years ago. His 
teacher in his first English course was, 
according to him, obstinate and incom. 
petent. As far as I can determine, his 
opinion is based on only one incident, 
which he has recounted to me to the 
point of tedium. It seems that in one 
of his themes he wrote about “caulking” 
a boat, and the word was marked mis. 
spelled. He remonstrated, saying that 
he knew very well that the word could 
be spelled that way, but the teacher was 
adamant. I am sorry that my friend re- 
acted so emotionally to the incident, but 
I am saddened that the teacher did not 
bother to learn that, although calk is the 
first dictionary entry and is recommend- 
ed by GPO, caulk is an unqualified vari- 
ant in all dictionaries. 

I would caution the beginning teacher 
against this kind of unilateral judgment. 
And if he argues that the whole prob- 
lem is trivial, I would say that, in itself, 9 
perhaps it is. But I would also argue 
that such dictatorial rulings are an early 
symptom of an annoying trait of many 
professors: President Harold Stoke calls 
it“... arrogance [which] grows out of 
the easy victories of the classroom.” Cer- 
tainly in our attitude toward recognized 
variant spellings, as in our attitude to- 
ward practices in pronunciation, punc- 
tuation, and usage, we teachers have an 
opportunity to prove that we study care- 
fully the language as it is used here and 
now, that we are not guided solely by 
hide-bound tradition and purely per- 
sonal prejudices. 


Do you agree with all parts of the Report of the Committee on Future 
Directions, this issue, pages 3-7? Send ideas to Glenn Leggett, speak up 
in Cincinnati, and write an article for this Journal. 
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Members of the Conference will per- 
mit this department in their behalf to 
thank Francis Christensen, University 
of Southern California, and Sumner Ives, 
North Texas State College, for their ser- 
vice, now completed, as members of the 
Editorial Board. For a new three-year 
tam their duties will be assumed by L. 
M. Myers, Arizona State College, and 
Edward Stone, Ohio University, who 
are herewith welcomed to College Com- 
position and Communication and to the 
Executive Committee of CCCC. 


Thanks and recognition for service 
should at the same time go to Albert R. 
Kitzhaber, completing his duties as 
Chairman of CCCC. Chairmanship is 
8 actually a three-vear burden taken up 
under the title of Assistant Chairman. 
During the first year responsibilities are 
relatively light; it is the apprenticeship. 
Much of the labor is crowded into the 
second year when, under the title of 
Associate Chairman, the incumbent puts 
together the program of the annual 
spring meeting and recruits up to 250 
participants. The third year, as Chair- 
man, is served as elder statesman con- 
ceed with high policy and all onerous 
duties delegated to juniors in rank. In 
this enviable position for 1960 stands 
Glenn Leggett, doing all the work is As- 
sociate Chairman Erwin R. Steinberg, 
and in apprenticeship is the present In- 
terim Editor. 


Notes from the Minutes of the NCTE 
Board of Directors Meeting and the An- 
nual Business Meetings, Denver, No- 
vember 26, 1959: 


At the Directors Meeting committee 
reports revealed that 87 per cent of 
California high schools offer world lit- 
frature and 74 per cent teach “some lit- 
erature beyond English or American” 


... that publication date of the revised 
Junior reading list Your Reading is Jan- 
uary 1960 and that the revised Senior 
list Books for You was available at the 
convention . . . that NCTE membership 
as of November 20 was 56,385 and that 
the new Champaign headquarters build- 
ing will be completed by May . . . that 
among new committees will be those on 
Teaching Writing in Grades 5-8, and 
English in Grades 7-9 . . . The new 
NCTE President is Ruth Strickland, 
First Vice-President Harold B. Allen, 
and Second Vice-President Hardy Finch. 


The Business Meeting commended J. 
N. Hook for service as Executive Secre- 
tary from 1953, since which date Council 
memberships have exceeded the goal set 
for the close of 1960, dues have not been 
increased despite a nine-fold increase 
in Council business, a Headquarters 
building is under construction without 
mortgage or fund-raising, Council jour- 
nals were acquired from Wilbur Hatfield 
and increased by Abstracts of English 
Studies and others, European tours and 
summer workshops were launched, and 
productive affiliations were established 
with other parallel national organiza- 
tions . . . Announced a joint NCTE- 
NEA publication of a pamphlet English 
for the Academically Talented Student 
. .. Tabled a motion which discussion 
revealed as too general for stiffening 
certification standards in the states... 
Directed a committee to move toward 
strengthening training in English lan- 
guage and literature of elementary 
teachers, grades 1-6 . . . Requested that 
classroom teachers of English be in- 
cluded in policy-making committees of 
national, regional, and state organiza- 
tions aiming at improvement of prepar- 
ation and certification of teachers... 
Received invitations to meet in Colum- 
bus and Milwaukee in 1968 and in San 
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Francisco in 1963 or 1964... Announced 
Chicago as the site of the Golden An- 
niversary Convention of 1960, Philadel- 
phia for 1961, and—if certain conditions 
can acceptably be met—Miami Beach for 
1962. 


At the Denver NCTE convention 
Warner G. Rice called for returning 
Freshman Composition to the high 
school where, in his opinion, it has al- 
ways belonged. (For what else he and 
Albert R. Kitzhaber said on this subject 
see the February College English.) 


Warner Rice had been given support 
by “An Articulated English Program: 
A Hypothesis to Test,” published as 
Part 2 of PMLA for September, 1959. 
Supplementary to and extending “Basic 
Issues in the Teaching of English” (re- 
ported in the December College Com- 
position and Communication), this pro- 
gram is based upon “120 pages of the 
minutes of the four conferences held on 
the basic issues.” Anticipating reflective 
study and discussion of the Basic Issues, 
“members of the conference” put for- 
ward a program of action. 


In three hypotheses the report sketch- 
es a sequential and incremental program 
respectively for literature, writing, and 
teacher training from the first grade to 
the Ph.D. Integration of literature and 
composition in the classroom is assumed, 
though for description the two are sep- 
erated in the report. Readers of College 
Composition and Communication can- 
not ignore any part of the report, but 
the paragraph bearing upon Freshman 
Composition will be quoted in full: 

There should be no need for a required 
course in elementary composition in college. 
The college freshman who writes well and 
is interested in continuing development 
should be allowed to progress forthwith to 
courses in advanced composition, factual or 
creative as he chooses. The average student 
should have continuing opportunity to prac- 
tice expository and critical writing until he 
becomes competent in this sort of expres- 
sion, which will be required of him in all 


other courses, as well as in life afterwards, 
The need for written work in courses in 
literature is axiomatic—papers moving in 
difficulty from simple explication to intri- 
cate analysis, comparison, and criticism. 

Hedging, perhaps, against lethargy in 
returning elementary composition to the 
high school, the report, in stressing lan- 
guage study proper for M.A. and PhD. 
candidates, states that since “ninety per- 
cent of the teaching which holders of 
these degrees may at present expect in 
the early years in their profession will 
still be in composition, they should know 
what writing is, what constitutes good 
writing, how to instruct the average stu- 
dent in its practice.” 


Directors of Freshman English and 
experienced instructors in the course, 
usually in more direct contact with sec- 
ondary school English teachers and more 
aware of teaching problems in the 
schools than other members of the col- 
lege English staff, are the most obvious 
persons to set in motion the action called 
for by the “Articulated English Pro- 
gram.” While awaiting funds for several 
pilot state-wide cooperative programs, 
the Report recommends regional or 
municipal action toward developing a 
local sequential and cumulative English 
program. A favorable situation exists 
where one or several colleges, expected 
to take the lead, stand centrally in a 
heavily populated area which sends a 
large proportion of its college-bound 
nigh school graduates to these colleges. 
For a year representatives of colleges 
and schools are advised to meet and 
shape up an experimental curriculum 
for 16 years of instruction in English. 


Meanwhile, the Newsletter of the 
Michigan Council of Teachers of Eng: 
lish (November, 1959) contains a report 
by Samuel R. Cornelius, head of the 
English Department, of the abandon- 
ment of Freshman Compositicn at Alma 
College and a request for its continua- 
tion anywhere by Carl G. Wonnberget 
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of the Cranbrook School. The Alma Col- 
lege experiment is sustained by an all- 
college agreement to insist upon accept- 
able writing in all courses, up to a stan- 
dard set by the college Style Book. 
Remedial sections are conducted for 
freshmen and sophomores who do not 
write up to standard in the required two- 
year course in Western Civilization, 
which includes considerable writing, 
and for deficient upperclassmen sent 
into such sections. 

Writing more particularly, it would 
seem, in opposition to the uncritical sup- 
port of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram, which generally results in enter- 


ing freshmen skipping Freshman Eng- 
lish, Mr. Wonnberger states: 

I well know the expense of Freshman 
English and its frustrations, how badly it 
is taught at times, and why. But it is my 
strong feeling that college English depart- 
ments, if they view their function as mere 
teachers of the linguistically able, court 
self-mutilation and, in the end, _ self- 
destruction. It is more fun to teach Chaucer 
or Milton than to sweat over Freshman 
themes—granted! But if only a handful of 
students ever come within the stimulation 
of a college English course well taught, 
there may soon be no Milton or Chaucer 
to teach. College Freshman English for all, 
with all its well-advertised faults, is the 
last outpost of a truly liberal education. 


Secretary's Report No. 28 


Minutes, Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee, Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication, Tabor Room, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colorado, 
November 26, 1959, 1 to 4 p.m. 


Chairman Albert R. Kitzhaber, pre- 
siding, introduced those attending: 
Francis E. Bowman, Nick Aaron Ford, 
John C. Gerber, J. N. Hook, Willis C. 
Jackman, T. J. Kallsen, Glenn Leggett, 
Paul Roberts, George Smock, James R. 
Squire, Erwin R. Steinberg, George 
Stout, Robert Tuttle, Priscilla Tyler, 
Gordon Wilson. 


Erwin R. Steinberg, associate chair- 
man, submitted a tentative program for 
the meeting of the Conference at the 
Netherland Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati, 
March 1-April 2, 1960. The theme for 
this meeting will be “Avenues for pro- 
fessional advancement for composition/ 
communication teachers.” The Commit- 
tee authorized expenditure of approxi- 
mately $150 for a luncheon speaker at 
this meeting. Mr. Steinberg requested 
that additional suggestions about the 


program—its parts and its participants— 
be submitted to him promptly. 


Gordon Wilson, local chairman for the 
meeting in Cincinnati, reported that the 
Jocal committees had been set up and 
also outlined plans for the publicity and 
promotion of the meeting. 


Francis E. Bowman, assistant chair- 
man, previewed the program for the 
meeting to be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. on April 6, 
7, and 8 in 1961. He, too, invited addi- 
tional suggestions about it. It was also 
pointed out that this meeting is sched- 
uled to coincide with the peak period of 
cherry blossoms in the capital. 


Chairman Kitzhaber read _ excerpts 
from a written report submitted by Paul 
R. Sullivan, local chairman for the 1961 
meeting in Washington; and the Com- 
mittee assented to the plans outlined in 
this report. 


Treasurer J. N. Hook reported that the 
organization's balance on November 1, 
1959, was $4,854.90 and that on the 
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same date the membership (including 
subscribers and institutions) totaled 
2,604—the highest in the history of the 
organization. 


Mr. Bowman, as Interim Editor of 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion, raised a question about the publi- 
cation of an exceptionally long article in 
CCC. The Committee ruled that the 
Editorial Board should make the de- 
cision and that the question of publish- 
ing monographs, separate from CCC, 
should be considered by the Executive 
Committee at the Cincinnati meeting. 

The Executive Committee also em- 
powered the Editorial Board to make 
certain other decisions regarding person- 
nel. 

Willis C. Jackman, chairman of the 
Committee on a Handbook for Local 
Chairmen, presented copies of the com- 
pleted handbook to Chairman Kitzhaber 
«und to Local Chairman Gordon Wilson. 
He indicated that other copies would 
be available to other local chairmen. 


A written report from Sumner Ives, 
chairman of the Committee on Prepara- 
tion of Linguistic Materials, indicated 
that one tape—Dwight Bolinger on in- 
tonation and writing—is now available 
and that another—Ives on punctuation— 
is in the final stages of preparation. Mr. 
Ives, who has served for several years 
on this committee, requested that his 
successor be chosen. Chairman-elect 
Leggett is to make this appointment. 


The Committee on the Preparation of 
Linguistic Materials also reported that 
recent efforts to obtain foundation funds 
to finance further applications of linguis- 
tics to teaching the freshman course had 
been unsuccessful. Suggestions were 
made for additional attempts to get 
financial aid for this purpose. 

Chairman Kitzhaber read excerpts 
from a written report made by Edgar 
Whan for the Committee on Standards 
and Accreditation, but no action was 
taken on this report. 


On behalf of the Committee on Pos. 
sible Name Change, Paul Roberts te. 
ported the results of a questionnaire 
circulated among officers and members 
of the Executive Committee of the 
CCCC. The two proposed names receiy- 
ing the highest number of preferential 
votes on this questionnaire were “Coun- 
cil on College Composition” and “Coun- 
cil on College Writing,” but the Execu- 
tive Committee decided that a modified 
questionnaire should be circulated again 
and that the problem be discussed more 
fully, not only by the Executive Conm- 
mittee but also by other members of 
the organization, at the Cincinnati meet- 
ing. T. J. Kallsen was appointed to the 
Committee on Possible Name Change, 
to replace Cecil B. Williams, who is 
temporarily teaching abroad. 


John C. Gerber, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Future Directions, distributed § 
copies of the report of his committee and 
pointed out that it was, in effect, a 
majority report rather than one agreed 
upon unanimously by his committee. 
After considerable discussion, the Exe- 
cutive Committee voted to receive the 
report and to dismiss, with its thanks, 
the Committee on Future Directions. In 
addition, the Executive Committee 
decided to take no further action on this 
report until the report was presented to 
the membership of the Conference for 
fuller discussion. In more detail, the 
Executive Committee requested that the 
report be published in an early issue of 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion and that it be discussed at a general 
session of the Conference at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting. 

Gordon Wilson, local chairman for the 
Cincinnati meeting, raised three ques- 
tions about the relationship of the Cor- 
ference to the exhibitors at the spring 
meetings. The first question concerned 
the “favored treatment” of a particular 
publisher in using his envelopes to dis- 
tribute materials of the Conference. The 
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Executive Committee decided that enve- 
lopes provided by publishers would no 
longer be used for this purpose. 


The second question concerned the 
use of a publisher’s addressograph plates 
for distributing Conference materials. 
The Executive Committee decided that 
the American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute would be asked in the future to 
assist with the addressing of such mater- 
ial, and that no individual publisher 
would be permitted to render this serv- 
ice. 

The third question concerned the fees 
to be charged for exhibition space at the 
spring meetings. The Executive Com- 
mittee voted that the chairman, the 
treasurer, and the local chairman be em- 
powered to make this decision. The 
consensus among the members of the 
Executive Committee seemed to be that 
§ the Conference should receive a profit of 
about a hundred dollars per booth. 
Actual charges for the booths will vary 
from hotel to hotel, however, because 
different hotels have different charges for 
booths, related equipment, and space. 


The Executive Committee voted that 
the preregistration fee for the spring 
meeting of 1960 should be two dollars 
and that the registration fee should be 
three dollars. 


Falk S. Johnson requested the appoint- 
ment of a fact-finding committee to 
survey the past, present, and future use 
of television in the freshman course. The 
Executive Committee agreed that Chair- 
man-elect Leggett should appoint the 
committee and its chairman to serve also 
on a television committee being estab- 
lished by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 


Priscilla Tyler extended a cordial in- 
vitation for the Conference to meet in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the spring of 1964. 
The Executive Committee expressed 
gratitude for this invitation, but delayed 
a decision about where the Conference 
would meet in 1964. 


The meeting adjourned a few minutes 
before 4 p. m. 
Respectfully submitted 
Fak S. JOHNSON 
Secretary 


Secretary's Report No. 29 


A luncheon meeting of the Conference 
on College Composition and Communi- 
cation was held in the Empire Room of 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Color- 


ado, at 12:15 p. m. on November 27, 
1959, with Chairman Albert R. Kitzhaber 
presiding. 

After introducing the CCCC officers 
and guest at the speaker’s table, Chair- 
man Kitzhaber made a few announce- 
ments. Falk S. Johnson, Secretary, gave 
the results of the recent election of offi- 
cers and of members of the Executive 
Committee: 

Chairman: Glenn Leggett, University of 

Washington 


Associate Chairman: Erwin R. Steinberg, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Assistant Chairman: Francis E. Bowman, 
Duke University 


Executive Committee 
Group I (Liberal Arts Colleges) 
Frank S. Baker, Hanover College 
(Indiana ) 
Joseph Shiffman, Dickinson College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
Group II (Junior Colleges) 
Earle G. Eley, Chicago City Junior 
College 
Edith Freligh, American River 
Junior College (California) 
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Group III (Teachers Colleges) 


William D. Baker, State University 
of New York, College for Teachers 


Lucille Clifton, Ball State Teachers 
College (Indiana) 


Theodore J. Kallsen, Stephen F. 
Austin College (Texas) 
Group IV (Technical Schools) 
Donald R. Tuttle, Fenn College 
(Ohio) 
Howard P. Vincent, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology 


Group V (Universities) 
Richard Braddock, State University 
of Iowa 


Marshall R. Craig, Brigham Young 
University 
Willis C. Jackman, University of 
Illinois, Chicago 
William Steinhoff, University of 
Michigan 
Edgar Whan, Ohio University 
Chairman Kitzhaber then introduced 
the speaker for the occasion, Alan Swal- 
low, a publisher, author, and former 
English teacher, who discussed “Pro- 
fessional Letters and the Teaching of 
English.” 
The meeting adjourned at 2 p. m. 
Fak S. JOHNSON 
Secretary 





